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the world. ‘To be consistent men, we must either 
close our lips and sit down quietly and tamely 
under the bifter taunt of every abusive tongue, or, 
like men who feel themselves wronged, insist upon 
a repeal of this obnoxious act. No man, in the 
sober exercise of his sense, can question the ne- 
cessity of one of these courses for the simple pur- 

e of consistency. As to the path of duty in 
these alternatives, the southern church cannot hes- 
itate if they retain any lingering sentiment of self- 
respect. 
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From the Southern Religious Telegraph, 
THE ABOLITION ACT OF 1818. 


Dear sir:—I observe a column in a late number 
of the Southern Religious Telegraph, headed, “Ab- 
olitionism at the South.” ‘This caption, and the 
remarks which follow, it seems, were ealled forth | 
by an inflammatory article on the subject ofslavery, 
which appeared in the Baltimore Literary <r 
ligious Magazine. If the copious extracts whic 
you give from the article referred to, are a fair _— 
ple of the whole, the sentiments of the writer an 
‘the endorsers, so far as the institutions of the South 

are concerned, can no longer be questioned. 

In relation to the remarks on slavery, contained 
in Mr. Breckenridge’s pamphlet, I have little to 
say. Whatappears surprising is, not that such sen- 
timents should emanate from a such source, but that 
they should be disclosed at this particular juncture. 
Had they been suppressed until May next, and 
then revealed only to the initiated, it would have 


Since some efforts have been made to apologize 
for the actin question, and to apply its denuncia- 
tions simply to the slave-trade, as it has been car- 
riend on upon the coast of Africa, we will let it 
speak for itself. ‘The section is headed, 

“A full expression of the Assembly’s views on 
slavery.” It is exceedingly strange that an act, 
exclusively denouncing the slave-trade, should bear 
this superscription. Can it be possible, that in 
1818, nothing was called slavery but the barbarous 
traffic which was practised upon the shores of Af- 
rica?’ Did a unanimous Assembly of the Presby- 
terian church, twenty years ago, make no distinc- 
tion between the slave-trade, and slavery as it then 
existed in the southern states? Could Messrs. Bax- 
ter, Witherspoon, and other southern men in the 
Assembly of 1818, imagine that they were simply 
heaping anathemas upon the slave-trade when they 
voted for this act? ‘*Appella credat, non ego.”— 
It is a little surprising that the apologists for the 
act of 1818, who have attempted to sugar it over 
to render it palatable to the southern taste, did not 
notice it contained a separate clause upon the slave- 
trade. ‘This traflic is spoken of as totally dis- 
tinct from our domestic slavery, and it receives a 


been in perfect keeping with a certain kind of} just and merited rebuke, to which every southern 


management common in our day. But perhaps 
Dr. Blythe is uneasy. Mr. Steele may have be- 
come apprehensive, lest the pledges which were 
given at the last Assembly may not be faithfully 
redeemed. Mr. Breckenridge, deems it expedient 
to publish his sentiments on slavery, as an earnest 
of what he will say; and do too, so soon as other 
important business can be disposed of. These 
views are not new withhim. He has often avowed 
similar sentiments, and professed himself ready to 
go to the stake in their defence; yet he has not been 
wanting in loud professions of friendship for the 
South, and a laudable zeal against the mischievous 
excitement of abolitionism. But southern men 
know how to appreciate professions of attachment 
from aman, who can write or publish such a ti- 
rade of abuse as you have extracted from Mr. B.,s 
Magazine. But my present buziness is not with 
Mr. B. Heisin good hands. I choose to leave 
him to the instruction of Mr. Mitchell, from 
whose discipline, if he is not taught better man- 
ners than he has hitherto learned, it will not be for 
the want of an able instructor. 

The extracts you have given us distinctly mani- 
fest what we at the south may promise ourselves, if 
we submit to the guidance of men, before whose 
burning zeal constitutions and covenants are as tow. 
It cannot be disguised that something like finesse, 
indeed [might use a stronger term, was practised 
upon at leasta part of the southern delegation, who 
rallied round the sable standard of excision at the 
last Assembly. The sensitiveness of the south, 

upon the subject of abolition, was well understood; 
and this sensibility was wrought upon, in order to 
strain them up to the extreme point of ostracising 
509 ministers and 69,000 communicants, contrary 

to all the provisions of law or principles of equity. 

The idea was held out that the monster abolition, 

which had looked with such a threatening aspect 
upon southern institutions, would be effectually 
slain by the excinding act, and southern men ought 
not therefore to hesitate. ‘The mzasure has been 

justified at the south upon this very ground. The 

advocates of the new discipline tell us that aboli- 
tionism is banished from our church with the ex- 
cinded synods, the plague spot under which the 
southern church has festered for years is cured, if 
we are only prompt in sustaining the Assembly. 

Is this so? ‘fo what does the abolitionism set 
forth in the Baltimore Literary and Religious Mag- 
azine, amount? If I understand the import of the 


man wouldsay amen. ‘he slave-trade, however, 
is introduced by way of episode; the main subject 
is slavery as it exists among us. 

The General Assembly having taken into con- 
sideration the subject of slavery, think proper to 
make known theirsentiments,’”’ &c. This lan- 
guage expresses now just what it did when the act 
was penned and adopted; and the mind which can 
apply it to any thing besides domestic slavery, 
must be ingenious beyond measure in misconceiv- 
ing a plain matter. 

The Assembly proceed to express their views of 
the moral character of slavery. On this point 
they are explicit. ‘They unequivocally pronounce 
it to be a sin of the deepest hue. The language of 
the act asserts itto be ‘‘a gross violation of the 
most precious rights of human nature, and utterly 
inconsistent with the laws of God.” What higher 
ground than this have the most ruthless ever 
taken? ‘They ask no more of the slave-holder, in 
the discussion of this subject, than the admission 
of these two things which are affirmed by the act, 
that slavery is ‘‘a gross violation of human rights 
and inconsistent with the laws of God.” Let these 
premises be granted, and they can call upon him in 
the name of justice and the great God, to put away 
the ‘accursed thing.” Do the Presbyterians of 
Virginia, the Carolinas, and other slave-holding 
states, believe this institution, as it now exists, to 
be sucha gross offence against earth and high 
heaven as is here represented? It remains yet to 
be shown that the holding of slaves is, not to say a 
gross, but any ‘violation of the precious rights of 
human nature,” or irreconcilable to either the letter 
or spirit of the Bible. Such being the case, the 
above language of the act can be considered nothing 
less than slander upon a large, respectable and pious 
portion of our church. 

Had the act closed with the above quotation, we 
might have borne the reproach in silence. But it 
enjoins duties. ‘These we must perform, or we 
are recreant to the voice of the church—disobe- 
dient to its high mandate, and deserving its censure. 
After enumerating a long catalogue of mischiefs 
consequence upon slavery, many of which however 
are not necessarily connected with this institution 
more than with any other state of society, the As- 
sembly declare it‘*the manifest duty of christians 
to do all in their power to obtain the complete abo- 
lition of slavery throughout christendom. Here 
we are admonished of a sin great and onerous, 





extracts found in your paper, the conclv.sion drawn 
is, that the whole system of slavery, as it prevails 
among us, is sin against God and man. It stands 
on common ground with the vilest profligacy, with 
gambling and piracy; and the slaveholder is the 
remorseless plunderer of the bones and muscles, 
the flesh and blood of his species. Here, it 
scems, is still a leprous spot of abolition, deep and 
putrifying, which has as yet escaped the knife.— 
But the disease is more deeply fixed upon the 
church than in the sentiments of the Editors of the 
Baltimore Magazine, distinguished as they are of 
late. It is incorporated with our very laws, and 
must be purged out, before a healthful state of 
things can take place. 
The charge made against slaveholders, in Mr. R. 
J. Breckenridge’s pamphlet, are grave and serious; 
and I grant you, as patriots, as friends to the con- 
stitution of our common country, as citizens of the 
south and as christian men, we have a right to 
deny the premises assumed, to object to the mode of 
reasoning pursued, and indigaantly to repel all 
such interference with our civil institutions. But 
what can we say, we Presbyterians, eitherto Mr. B. 
or any other abolitionist, who is disposed to inter- 
meddle with our domestic affairs, while the act of 
1818, on the subject of slavery, stands unrepealed 
upon our statute book? Neither the article in the 
Baltimore Magazine, which you have appropriately 
baptized with the name of “abolitionism,” nor the 
unprincipled dogmas of Garrison, nor the disorgan- 
izing movements of the whole fraternity of abo- 
litionists, emancipators and anti-slavery men, are 
more hostile to the peace and safety of the south 
than this very act. Those societies which have 
been created for the express purpose of bearing a 
decided testimony against slavery, and of holding 
up the system to public reproach, have not char- 
acterized it as a greater abomination in the eye of 
heaven and earth, than is done in the language of 
the General Assembly. 1 will venture to sa 
should this act be transmitted to Congress from f 
northern abolition society, expressive of their 
views of slavery, and of the moral character of 
those who hold slaves, our politicians would pro- 
nounce it a slanderous aspersion. It is high time 
the Presbyterian church in the south was waked 
Up to this subject. In these days of abuse and 
recrimination in particular, it has become a matter 
. Bsa importance. We complain, and not 
Mout reason, of abolitionists as an insufferable 
outrage. But we forget, that so far as these _per- 
rs are members of the Presbyterian connexion, 
4 ae under the sanction of law framed 
: vale legislative authority in our church; 
ales s “ justifies their most opprobrious and 
utes use, and demands of them and us too, 
. Ne. dnty, the most zealous and wntirin 
abolish slavery throughout our land an 


which is weighing down the energies ofthe church, 
like a heavy incubus, and our whole communion 
are called upon to lend their united efforts for its 
removal. What is thesin causing this wide-spread 
mischief? Slavery. What are we required to do? 
To abolish it. If this is not rallying the whole 
church around the standard of abolitionism, lan- 
guage has no meaning. 
It is in vain we are told that this act has no 
binding force. It has the same authority of any 
other enactment of the General Assembly. The 
truth is, all the acts of this body are binding until 
they are repealed, otherwise the existence of such 
a legislature is a mere farce. Mr. Breckenridge 
tells us, that‘*every man who does not cordially 
sustain the last Assembly, ought to be esteemed an 
enemy to the Presbyterian church.” If that man 
is a rebel who refuses to carry out the measures of 
one Asembly, he is equally so, who disregards the 
injunctions of another. ‘The inference then is 
plain, solong as this law stands unrepealed, we 
must either co-operate with abolitionists, or main- 
tain the attitude of rebels against church author- 
ity. 

"The closing paragraph of the act under conside- 
ration, holds the following language: 
«And if it shall ever happen that a christian pro- 
fessor, in our communion, shall sell a slave who is 
also in communion and in good standing in the 
church, contrary to his or her will and inclination, 
it ought immediately to claim the particular attention 
of the proper church judicature, and unless there 
be such peculiar circumstances attending the ease 
as can rarely happea, it ought to be followed by a 
suspension of the offender from all the priveleges 
of the church till he repent, and make all the repa- 
ration in his power to the injured party.” 

The first remark which I make upon this extract 
is, that it affords additional evidence of the binding 
nature of theact. Here is affixed to it the specific 
oflaw. A penalty is annexed to be invariable upon 
the master, who shall dispose of a slave, who is in 
communion, contrary to his or her will, unless the 
attending circumstances are such as can seldom oc- 
cur.” Had it been possible to question whether the 
Assembly designed to speak authoratatively when 
it pronounced slavery the vilest of sin’s and enjoin- 
ed untiring enterprise upon the church to effect its 
abolition, all doubt must be removed by this closing 
paragraph. 

I farther observe; this clause contains principles, 
to which a southern man, under existing circum- 
stances can never subscribe, An authority is as- 
sumed by the Assembly totally inconsistent and. at 
variance with our civil institutions, They make 
“‘nostros servos suos libertos,” our slaves their 
freed men. They give to the bond-man an ecclesi- 
astical importance unauthorized by the laws of the 
land, which obtain in slave-holding communities, 
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He is permitted to interpose his veto upon the acts 
of his master in disposing of him, and is clothed 
with power through the proper agents, [the church 
session ] of inflicting the high censure of suspen- 
sion upon him until he repent and make restitution. 
The slave can do this in all except extreme cir- 
cumstances, which, says the act, “can seldom ‘oc- 
cur.” Now who does not know that circumstan- 
ces often occur in which a regard for the welfare of 
the slave himself, may require the master to dispose 
of him? In all such cases, the master ought to be 
judge. But this act makes the will and inclination 
of the slave the measure of his duty. A novel 
state of things indeed may be looked for when the | 
keeping of the master’s judgment and conscience 
is placed in the hands of his slave. Such an in- 
verted order of society is most devoutly to be dep- 
recaied. I scarcely need say that an act producing 
such practical results, can never be carried into ef- 
fect in our country, for its execution would be at- 
tended with melancholy and endless disasters.— 
But while it occupies its present position, it is ob- 
ligatory upon all good Presbyterians. ‘Therefore 
it should be repealed without delay. Every ec- 
clesiastical judicatory, south of the Potomac, ought 
to demand its repeal at the next Assembly, as an 
act of justice to our southern Zion. 

I have not learned that any special efforts have 
been made upon this subject, exceptin the synod 
of South Carolina and Georgia. In that body, a 
resolution was introduced, last fall, if the writer 
mistake not, proposing to memorialize the next As- 
sembly and request a repeal of the act of 1818.— 
The resolution, it seems was rejected; De. With- 
erspoon, of Columbia, S. C., it appears from the 
last Charleston Observer, was among the foremost 
to resist any interference with this offensive act.— 
In that paper we find the following quotation from 
the remarks of the venerable Dr. ‘*He said that he 
was a member of the Assembly of 1818 and voted 
for that act, and never could be induced to ask its 
repeal.”’ 

Can it be possible that Dr. Witherspoon adopts 
the sentiments of that act of 1818? Can he asa 
southern man, and a slave-holder subscribe ex 
animo, to an act which pronounces slavery a gross 
violation of the rights of humanity, and utterly in- 
consistent with the laws of God, which calls upon 
the church to contribute her united energies for its 
universal abolition, and which subjects the master 
to an ecclesiastical prosecution from his own slave? 
If so, it is strange he should have slumbered over 
the wrongs of humanity and the violated laws of 
heaven for twenty years. One might suppose that 
‘the compunctious visitings of nature’ would have 
awaked a minister of the gospel much sooner. I 
repeat it, Sir, is it possible that this gentleman is 
an abolitionist, residing as he does among slave- 
holders, and receiving from them his daily bread? 
The pastor of a church in the city of Columbia, 
whose inhabitants are so sensitive upon the slavery 
question, as to have compelled Mr. 
to escape by flight the summary process of tar and 
feathers for the expression of sentiments not half 
so offensive as are found in the act of 1818?— 
Under these circumstances it would seem scarcely 
credible that he could be thus false to his country 
and the southern church. Yetthe man who cordi- 
ally adopts that act must be an enemy to our south- 
ern institutions. ‘The only means by which he can 
be released from this weighty charge, is by a re- 
ference to his inability of some kind which dis- 
qualifies him for perceiving the extent of evil 
which must result from the principles he sus- 
tains. 

But whatever may be the sentiments of Dr. W., 
and the reason for their wearing their present ques- 
tionable shape, there is no excuse for the southern 
church to be remiss in this matter. If they will 
move in concert and with promptness, now while 
brethren at the north feel the want of strength 
from the south, the repeal can be obtained and much 
can be done to suppress the unhallowed movements 
of abolition in the north. Weare told by the 
friends of the majority in the last Assembly, that 
they of the majority are with us upon the subject 
of slavery. If this be true, gr who dare doubt 
it?] they will not hesitate to do us justice, to re- 
move the undeserved odium which has been cast 
uponus. For various reasons the present is a 
most favorable crisis for effectually, and forever 
putting to restin the church all future interference 
with our civil institutions. Permit this opportuni- 
ty to pass and the act of 1818 to stand uncancelled, 
and at no distant period we may be “cursed by 
candle, book and bell,’’ from that very church le- 
gislature which has pronounced us among the vilest 
of sinners for living under our present institu- 
tions. 

Besides the act under consideration should be re- 
pealed, in order to take away an apology by which 
abolitionists justify their conduct. It cannot be dis- 
guised that they employ the authority of the Assem- 
bly for this purpose. When southern men have ask- 
ed from that body their simple expression, that sla- 
very was a civil matter, not cognizable by ecclesias- 
tical authority, they have been answered by the act 
of 1818. In this they have been told to learn the 
moral character of the system and their own duty 
in relation to it. It is not necessary to stop to in- 
quire, how far men who respond in this tone of 
language are governed by pure and honest motives. 
The fact is all we want. If they tell us the con- 
centrated wisdom of our church has. made it the 
duty of our whole communion “to do all in their 
power to abolish slaverv,” and therefore they will 
flood our land with inflammatory publications, 
though massacre and rapine could be the conse- 
quenee, our first step is to remove their plea of 
justification, take away the commission under 
which they are required to act. If they are hon- 
est, conscientious men, they will desist from_ this 
unholy crusade against their brethren, and the 
south will be at peace. If not, we have an ulti- 


mate resort; to this we must appeal. 
Yours, 





This article is commended by the Editor of the 
Telegraph in the following terms: 

“Tue Asotitron Act of 1818.—The able article 
under this head, inserted on our first page, deserves 
the attention of every member of the Southern 
Presbyteries.”’ 





From the Southern Religious Telegraph. — 
REMARKABLE DEVELOPEMENT, 


The readers of this paper will recollect that 
soon after the meeting of the last General Assem- 
bly, our churches were told by some of their com- 
missioners that the extraordinary measures of the 
Assembly would give peace to the south on the 
subject of abolition. It was said in substance, 
“we have separated from us the Abolitionists, 
who are mostly confined to the four synods: there 
are but few left in our church, and they profess to 
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sembly, and you will have no more trouble from 
Abolitionists.”. We do not profess to quote the 
very words—but the substance and point of their 
appeals. ‘They did not, it is true, offer this argu- 
ment for the excision on the floor of the Assem- 


sure. But after their return home securence from 
the interference of the Abolitionists was repeatedly 
urged as an argument to reconcile the southern peo- 
ple to the unconstitutional acts of the Assembly. 

We state facts. The reader will make his own 
comments. 

The argument produced, to some extent, its de- 
sired effect. But was it well founded? Was it 
worthy of the credit and weight, with which it 
was received? Look at the developement. 

It 1s well known that the excinding resolutions, 
intended to rend our church, were offered and zeal- 
ously advocated by Mr. Breckenridge of Balti- 
more, and Mr. Plumer of this city. And before 
six months had elapsed, while the appeal on abo- 
lition was still ringing in the public ear, one of 
these leaders in division was editing and publish- 
ing a magazine containing articles breathing the 
very spirit of Abolitionism and condemned as such 
by the civil authorites of Petersburg;—and the 
other was assisting this Reformer* in one instance, 
to circulate his productions in Virginia!! ‘The 
offensive magazine has been used as Luther used 
the Pope’s anathemas. It has been publicly burnt 
by order of the police, in the streets of Peters- 
burg. 

Another fact which deserves notice in this eon- 
nection, is mentioned by a correspondent in a sub- 
sequent column. While the anti-abolition argu- 
ment was repeated, letters were sent from this city 
accompanied with a prospectus of “the Watchman 
of the South,” affirming that “‘Mr. Converse is a 
Northern Abolitionist!!’? Yes—the Editor of 
the S. R. ‘Telegraph, who has borne his testimony 
against the dogmas and schemes of Abolitionists 
from the time of their first movements, is reported 
—to produce effect—an Abolitionist! And this 
by agents for the Watchman !—From whom did 
they receive their instructions? And who is res- 
ponsible for their deeds ?—It is vain to press such 
inquiries. Stories are fabricated and things are 
done in these days of management—and they are 
so fabricated and done that no body is responsible 
for them. 

But God in his holy Providence will bring to 
light these hidden devices. Who would have im- 
agined, six months ago, that while the people 
were soothed with the anti-abolition song—the ve- 
ry men who wielded the amputating engine could 
have been left so devoid of prudence as to publish 
and circulate abolition doctrines in Virginia !!— 
God.is wonderful in his works of Providence.— 
Verily—He taketh the wise in their own crafti- 
ness, and the counsel of the forward is carried 
headlong.” (a) ‘For he is cast into a net by his 
own feet, and he walketh upon a snare.” (b) ‘He 
made a pit and digged it, and is fallen into the 
ditch which he made. His mischief shall return 
upon his own head, and his violent dealing shall 
come down upon his own pate.” (c) Such 1s the 
order of the God of Providence, and such is the 
retribution which He will mete out, soooner or 
later, to those who deal violently with their breth- 
ren. 

The following is an extract of a letter to the 
Editor from a gentleman in Petersburg, in which 
he notices the burning of the pamphlet. Under 
date of the 7th instant he remarks: — 

‘*An interesting scene occurred here, yesterday, 
in the burning of some of the Rev. R. Brecken- 
ridge’s Pamphlets, in the street before the door of 
our public reading room, in the presence, and by 
the direction of the Mayor, Recorder, and other 
citizens.—Our next Paper, to which I refer you, 
will give you the particulars in relation to this 
transaction: You may readily anticipate that abo- 
Kitionism was the moving cause.” 





* Mr. Plumer, we understand, has said that he 
did not read the pamphlet which he sent to the 
country. 

(a) Job, 5: 13, (b) 18: 8. (ce) Ps. 7th, 15: 15. 








From the Emancipator. 
THE SOUTHERN TELEGRAPH. 

Since preparing the article from this paper in 
our outside columns, we have concluded to give 
some further extracts from the same number, to 
show our northern readers what plans are now in 
agitation. A letter to the editor, which it is said, 
‘is from an excellent brother and pastor in Vir- 
ginia, who was born and educated at the South, 
and has long been known and highly esteemed in 
many of our churches, “has the following an- 
nouncement of the ulterior plans and prospects 
of” our ‘southern brethren :”” 

“Should the party in power carry out their mea- 
sures, the Ppresbyterian church through all the 
South and West will be divided—the great and fa- 
tal spell, by which thousands have been bound and 
beguiled, will be dissolved, and the thousands and 
tens of thousands whose hearts still burn with the 
spirit of pure evangelism, who are the uncom- 
promising friends of constitutional order, will then 
be embodied like a phalanx of bruthers; amongst 
them the spirit of strife will find no communion. 
There will be an entire withdrawal from the North 
and its abolitionism—from all the withering ultra- 
ism, and cold-hearted bigotry of the intervening 
region.” We will be of one heart and one mind— 
our bonds of union will be cemented by the spirit 
of fraternal kindness and confidence—by the love 
of Jesus and united efforts in his cause. To this 
state of things, so far as the southern church is 
concerned, I confidently look forward as the sure 
result of the new discipline being carried out in 
the next General Assembly. . Nor is it easy to 
conceive of a different result following the undoing 
of all that mischief wrought during*the last year 
by the party in power.” 

Another paragraph in the same letter shows 
what sort of weapons are used in the party war- 
fare between the old and new school presbyterians 
of Virginia. The ‘Watchman of the South’ is 
edited by the celebrated Mr. Plumer, and is the 
rival of the Telegraph. Our “pastor” says, 

“The acknowledged agency of the editor of the 
Watchman, in sending that vehicle of abolitionism 
—the Baltimore Literary anj Religious Magazine, 
into the- interior of Virginia, will operate with a 
most disastrous effect, on the popularity of the 
Watchman. It will be utterly in vain that the ed- 
itor assures the southern people that he, himself, is 
sound to the core on this subject—that not three 
years since he purged himself in the presence of 
‘the conservative committee of Richmond—the fact 
will still stand out in bold relief before the eye of 
thousands,—that an abolitionist, wrapped up in 
the folds of the Baltimore Magazine, was sent by 
his hands to a friend in the county of Charlotte, 





be very moderate. Sustain the acts of the s- 


and was caught on its way by the post master at 
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bly? ‘There, they had other reasons for the mea- |. 











Little Roanoke Bridge. ‘The people of the South 
will no longer confine their safety to the vigilance 
and fidelity of the Watchman of the South.” 

And the editor of the Telegraph himself, says 
in reference to the new school party at the North: 

“The statement that the northern leaders of the 
party, ‘have given no doubtful intimations that the 
whole southern church shall be cut off, for the sin 
of slavery,’ is a very great misapprehension.— 
The constitutional party is not led by abolitionists. 
And those who favor abolition in this party, do 
utterly deny the charge here preferred against 
them. They have said that the purpose of cut- 
ting off the southern churches never entered their 
minds, And we haye the testimony of ministers 
in New York, New Jersey, and Ohio, assuring us 
that the most violent abolitionists are opposed to 
the constitutional party, and go all lengths in sup- 
porting the excision of the synods.” 

Dyes the following extract from the ‘Watchman 
of the South” refer to slavery ? 

“The Watchman says ‘A large majority of the 
brethren in thé South would rather see a general 
Couflagration sweep over this land, or an earth- 
quake fill our hearts with dismay, than for our 
constitution to go down carrying with it our insti- 
tutions, and the best hopes of our race.”’ 

We can appropriate to ourselves and the aboli- 
tion cause, the following remark by the Virginia 
pastor before quoted : 

“Were a genuine revival of religion to wake up 
the people of God from their Gallio-like lethar- 
gies, and gather the multitudes of perishing sin- 
ners around the cross of Jesus, it would, with its 
many other glorious achievements, drive from the 
southern church, as in a whirlwind of fire, not a 
few of those weekly oracles of orthodoxy, which 
are now singing their lullaby to the slumbering ge- 
nius of millennial glory. And here, my dear 
brother, lies the greatest and surest resource of our 
cause——a spirit. of reviving piety throughout the 
whole southern church.” 

O, let it once be so, and-how soon would slave- 
ry now disappear from the southern churches ! 








From the Cincinnati Journal. 
SLAVERY. . 


Our readers will find an unusual portion of our 
columns devoted to this subject. ‘The articles on 
the fourth page, are cut from the New-York Ob- 
server, - from the National Intelligencer being 
republished in that Paper.) They are, inserted for 
the purpose of showing the. position of a leading 
religious paper, as well as of their general intrin- 
sic merit. 

We have several objects in view in republish- 
ing from the Southern Religious Telegraph, the 
articles on our first and second pages. 

1. We have published against slavery, and we 
thought it would not be improper to let those who 
are in favor of Slavery speak for themselves—to 
give our readers both sides. 

2. To let it be seen where the Telegraph stands 
on the subject of Slavery—the open advocate of 
the system—the defender of it is an institution ap- 
proved by the precepts of the Bible. 

3. Mr. Breckenridge’s party have urged as a 
reason why the exscinding act of the last General 
Assembly should be sustained by the South, that 
the Synods cut off are ‘The very hot-bed of Ab- 
olitionism,”” and that the quiet of the Southern 
portion of the church, as to the subject of Slavery, 
would be secured by this measure of the Assem- 
bly. Mr. Converse of the Telegraph, opposed 
the measures of the Assembly, and to put him 
down, the mad-dog cry of Abolitionist was raised 
against him. So far from being an Abolitionist, 
he maintains that holding men in Slavery is ac- 
cording to the principles of the gospel. Mr. 
Breckenridge, while attempting to make a raw- 
head-and-bloody-bones of Abolition, in some sort 
opposes Slavery, and admits into his Magazine, 
published in Baltimore, (in a Slave State,) articles 
against the system. His paper reaches another 
city in another Slave State, and upon solemn ar- 
gument, it is adjudged worthy of death by burn- 
ing, and with all due solemnity is committed to 
the flames by the high public functionaries of the 
city. Mr. Converse now seems to feel that his 
antagonist ‘is fully convicted of the capital of- 
fence of Abolitionism, and is no better than a dead 
man, 

Much as we approve the able defence made by 
Mr. Converse, of the Constitution of our Church, 
we have no sympathy with either of the parties 
in this matter. ‘They have endeavored to raise 
the cry of mad-dog, instead of meeting each other 
in fair and manly argument, and we must leave 
them to settle the matter between themselves. 

But the principal subject which we have in view 
in publishing these articles, is that our readers 
may see the true state of the Slavery question. 

All the weekly papers in the free States belon- 
ging to the Presbyterian and Congregational de- 
nominations, are Anti-Slavery, and discuss the 
subject freely, with the exception of the Presby- 
terian, published at Philadelphia, and the Pitts- 
burgh Christian Herald. We suppose both these 
claim to be Anti-Slavery. 

Some of these papers, season their Anti-S'avery 
articles, and endeavor to render them palatable to 
delicate tastes, by divers objections against mod- 
ern Abolitionism. In the Southern papers, the 
subject is also discussed, and the Presbyterian 
Church is called upon to majntain the rightfulness 
of the institution, or at least to give to ita tracit 
approbation. ‘ 

Down toa recent period the real controversy 
has been masked. ‘I'he effort has been, by all 


sorts of means, to put down abolitionists. The 


cry has been, ‘Don’t agitate this delicate subject,” 
while at the same time, attempts have been ma- 
king to persuade the country, that nobody was. in 
favor of slavery—on the contrary, that all were 
willing it should be abolished, if some safe and 
practicable mode could be discovered. Every ef- 
fort was made to draw off attention from the thing 
itself, by producing an excitement against the ab- 
olitionists. It is true, in many cases, that their 
course rendered this easy. Slaveholders and all 


‘who sympathized with them were assailed by ab- 
olitionists—a mirror was held up before them} 


which presented any thing but an agreeable reflec- 
tion—perhaps the image was sometimes.a, distor- 
ted one, but where it was true, it was not for that 
reason the more agreeable. By some means, now 
when these excitements have passed away we can 
scarcely tell how—yet by some means, even in 


the free states, an unaccountable degree of hostil-| 0 
ity was aroused against all who belonged to the| 


society, or favored its cause. In the midst of this, 
slaveholders felt thet sit 
of defending themselves—they were riding on the 


top of the wave. 


This excitement has now in a great measure ! 
passed away. Men are taking a more dispassion- 


‘ves under little necessity | 
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ate view of the subject. Yet the great question at 


issue is not settled. The question is whether sla» 
very is right or wrong. And afterall the: war 


very little importance, whether their course be 
wise or unwise the vital question is whether men, 
either by natural law or the precepts and morality 
of the Bible, can be kept in slavery and treated as 
property. The offences imputed to abolitionists, 
whether rightfully or not, can no longer turn aw. 
the attention from the real pointin issue. An 
writers at the south are beginning to admit, as.all 
must do, when the question is brought home’ ‘to 
them, that as christians and members of # chris- 
tian church, they cannot plead the toleration of the 
laws of the land, as a justification, when the ques- 
tion to be settled is the morality of the act. 
They see that a legislature might, were this prin- 
ciple adopted, not only justify men in the viola- 
tion of the Sabbath, but in the breaking every law 
of God, 

The great, the important question, it is mani- 
fested, must be met and settled by the christian 
church whether the holding of our fellow men in 
slavery*be right or wrong. And we are glad that 
the supporters of the system, find themselves un- 
der the necessity of .confessing their actions to’be 
wrong, or else coming out and justifying them- 
selves before the public. The real point in dis- 
pute never was between immediate and gradual 
emancipation, but between emancipation and sla- 
very. Every effort was made in the first instance 
to attach odium to those who avowed themselves 
in favor of emancipation, and afterwards to apply 
the name given to them, to all who would not go 
the extremest lengths against it. Hence while R. 
J. Breckenridge is denouncing abolitionists he is 
himself denounced as an abolitionist, and his 
Magazine is condemned and burned for its aboli- 
tion. Henry Clay stopped a little short is his zeal 
for slavery, of the limit preseribed, and at once 
the cry of aboliition is raised against him. The 
Records of the General Assembly are searched 
and it is found that twenty years ago resolutions 
were passed against slavery, and enjoining all the 
members of the Presbyterian church to endeavor 
to bring the system to anend. ‘This in now de- 
clared to be an abolition act, and the repeal of it is 
demanded, Thus it is evident that there are but 
two parties to this controversy—one for ‘and one 
against slavery. 

It is plain from the course now taken by_ the 
press—by political men—by ministers and church 
members, and ecclesiastical bodies at the. south, 
that the determination is to maintain the system of 
domestic slavery as a-perpetual institution. The 
farce of getting into a passion not because the sub- 
ject is touched, but because it is touched by nor- 
thern men, is now seen to be but a farce, for the 
offence is just as great when a man born and living 
in the slave states and publishing a periodical 
there, ventures to publish any thing against the 
system. 

While we are glad to see all disguise removed, 
we cannot but look with fearful apprehension to 
the future. ‘The day will come, and itis: believed 
not to be distant, when slavery must cease from 
the earth—no rational man expects it to continue 
after the millenium has commenced. 
rapidly as this day is approaching, men, and even 
professed christians, are setting themselves in ar- 
ray against the necessary preparations in the ame- 
lioration and improvements of society. 

A merciful Providence: seems to be leading, and 
that in a most unexpected and remarkable manner, 
the potentates of Europe. to new and unwonted 
efforts for the education of their people and for 
their social and moral improvement. ‘Phe way. 
is preparing by the agency of despots themselves 
for despotism to come to an end, and that tod 
without any great civil convulsion or evil to the 
people. ‘They will soon be prepared for self gov- 
ernment; and being prepared, the change from 
despotism to liberty may be but the work of a day. 
Here, in our own land, there is a despotisit 
more absolute—in every way more galliiig—lea- 
ving to the oppressed neither political nor person- 
al rights—ignorance is enjoined by law—both ho- 
dies politic and individual owners look only to the 
interests of masters, and permit only that instrue- 
tion which will render the slave most valuable as 
property. As the voice of Moses and Aaron 
reached Pharaoh and his palace, so has the voice 
of many in this Jand reached the slaveholders sur- 
rounded by the sons and daughters of oppression, 
and called on them to unloose the heavy burdéris 
and let the oppressed go free. Their consciences 
have been, perhaps, more touched than was that of 
Pharaoh, and hence they have met the call with a 
greater degree of passion. Like him too, instead 
of letting this people go, they have increased their 
burthens, and lessened their privileges, and what 
is more openly impious and heaven-daring than 
any thing which this age has witnessed, they, 
claim that God has given them this right over their 
fellow men—this right to wear out their bones and 
sinews in a hard and unrequited service, and to’ 
spread a darkness over their souls that shall keep 
them as nearly on a level with the brute creation 
as may be, 

When men thus stiffen their necks—thus re- 
solve to shut their eyes and stop their ears and 
rush on—when they thus voluntarily place them- 
selves beyond the reach of argument and reason 


tem which in many particulars makes. the law of 
God of no effect—when a people under the light 
of the gospel, thus set themselves in array against 
Heaven, what ‘hope is left for them? Shall the 
power of Omnipotence yield to the pigmy strength 
of men—or the perfect laws. of the Most High. 
stand aside that the cupidity of men may riot over 
the equal rights of their fellow men? 

It is in vain, before the Ruler of the Universe; 
that slaveholders will plead that their passions’ 
have been roused to madness by the interference 
of abolitionists, Whatever may be the misdeeds 
of these men, they will not be received as an ex- 
‘use or palliation for the sins of others... If their. 
hplans be wrong, it is the duty of those who must 
act in this iuetlan: to devise right ones, and not to 
take it an excuse for doing nothing. eae 
‘That thére is a determination in many of the 

t— 


‘states to render slayery perpetual, is 
‘Twenty years ago the General Assembly, almost 
unanimonsly, (we understand,) passed what is 
now called an’abdlition act. It was an abolition 
act, for it looked “to thd’ abolition of slavery.—. 
ds’ which condemns pairs 
be reversed. The sanction ot. 
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and religion, and determine on maintaining a sys- - 


Now it is demanded that this and every thing else — 


against abolitionists, it is seen that it is @ matterof_ | 
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the cry of abolition against the 
of the day, and let it come— 
voice of conscience, they may” 
themselves up to passion. Should it be so, 
avail? Will the retributions of Heaven be 
Will the Almighty repeal his requirement To 
ak every bond and to let the oppressed go free? It can- 
be, And however lightly men may now think of it, it 
found to be a fearful thing to contend with the Most 
At his voice, a great moral earthquake (if we may 
may involve the and the oppressed in 
destruction. At midnight the heavens will 
‘and give beck the lurid glare, and the mora- 
“Of blood and desolation. =~ 
us say to our brethren of the South, that the Presby- 
terian ch cannot tread back its steps on the subject of 
wery. Men must conform their actions to tne ecincites 
go deliberately ion ope on not demand that the law of 
_ natiite and of God, shall ‘give away to their cupidity. And 
Ss lok hae — time to consider 
these things—to at the signs of the times—to fix on a 
definite course of action, And if-it be determined to war 
against human rights, and to maintain the claim of owner- 
over human beings, let them consider what must be the 
of these things; for however in their hopes they may 
far away the evil day, yet come it will—as surely as the 
is the word of God, so surely will slavery come to an 
end in this nation, and so surely will oppression cease 
throughout the whole earth, and all. who set themselves in 
opposition will be broken in pieces as the potter's vessel. 
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SPEECH OF MR. SLADE OF VERMONT, 


On the’ Abolition of Slave-Trade in the District of Co- 
lambia. Delivered in the House of Representatives of 
the U. 8, December 20, 1837, To which is added the 
intended conclusion of the Speech, suppressed by resolu. 
_tion of the House, ' 


The question being on the motion made by Mr. Stave, 
on. the 18th of December, to refer to a select committee the 
memorial of Isaiah Stokes, and two hundred and ninety- 
two other men, and Rachel Frank, and three hundred and 
four other women, of Starksboro and its vicinity, in the 
State of Vermont, praying for the abolition of slavery and 
the slave-trade in the District of Columbia: 

Mr. Stave said, that, as the memorial which he had had 
the honor to present, contained merely a prayer for the abo- 
lition of slavery and the slave-trade in the District of Co- 
lumbia, unaccompanied by arguments in its support, he felt 
called on, as the representative of the memorialists, to state, 
in their behalf, the grounds on which he understood the 
prayer of the memorial to be founded. 

Mr, 8, said he approached this subject with great hesita- 
tion and embarrassment. He felt admonished by every 
thing he saw around him, that it was exceedingly unpiea- 
sant to a large portion of the house, He had seen at the 
present session, as.on former occasions, a manifest determi- 
nation to suppress all debate upon it. It had been treated 
asa prohibited subject—as one on which it was unlawful 
to- speak. Nothing would satisfy a portion of the house, 
but silence—absolute silence—both on the part of the people 
and their representatives. 

It was not so, Mr. S, said on other subjects. Our ses- 
sions ate opened by the appointment of numerous commit- 
tees, to whom are assigned vatious duties, corresponding 
with the vast range of subjects within the competency of 
our legislation. The people send their petitions; their re- 

tatives rise in their places, from day to day, and pre- 
sent them,. They are listened to and referred; and there- 
upon, quietly pass to the appropriate committecs for exami- 


But, among all the matters that corcern the people whom 
we:represent, there is one thing they must not even pray 
for. They must not pray tha} 7,000 human beings, who 
are, by the laws of the United States, held as property in 
this district, over which Congress has an exclasive. right to 
legislate, shall cease to be thus hofden, and be taken and 
deemed as men and women, to all intents and purposes, 
For this, they must not jray. It is true, we receive their 
petitions; but the moment it is discovered that they touch 
this subject they are laid on the table, and nailed there, 
~ quicker than I can describe the operation. It is wonderful 
to observe its rapidity. As soon as it is announced that 
there is any thing about slavery and the slave-trade in a pe- 
titition, up starts a gentleman over the way, and before he 
gets on his feet, the speaker anticipates his motion and an- 
nounces it; and forthwith, the petition is on the table, and 
the nail driven! This process has been repeated so often, 
that it has come to work with the precision of machinery. 

Sir, I am astonished at this, I am amazed that a ques- 
tion so deeply affecting the honor of this nation, and so 
strongly identified with the great principles of human free- 
dom, should be thus smothered by us; and especially, when 
it is pressed upou our consideration in respectful memorials 
from the people who sent-us here. We somatimes talk 
about the sacred right of petition. But what is it worth, 
if petitions and petitioners may be thus disposed of! We 
may keep up the form of receiving petitions; but it will be, 
to all practical purposes, a mere mockery—a studied and 
cruel contempt of the interests and feclings of the people. 

Whose government is this! And who are we? Are we 
servants! or are we masters? Sir, the people, of whom 
these petitioners form a part, made the government, It is 
theirs—not ours. They have constituted us their servants; 
and the powers with which we are invested are given us for 
the due administration of their governme.t—in adjusting 
the powers of which, they liave expressly reserved to them- 
selves the right to lay before us their petitions—that is, the 
right of telling us what they want. 

And now, shall we, the representatives and servants of 
the people, tell them that their petitions shall not be so 
touch as considered, or even read? Can there be, in princi- 
ple, a greater outrage on their rights than this?’ Not listen 
to. and consider the requests of the people? and that, 

‘too, with the Constitution in our hands, and_ pro- 
Senons of regard for the people’s rights continually on our 


Sr, we ought to stand confounded when we look at this. 
Ispeak plainly, but [ speak truly. ‘The whole course of 
our proceedings, touching the subject of slavery, during the 
present Congress, thus far, and during the whole of the 
last, bears me out in what I say. I fearlessly appeal to this 
house, and to this nation, for its justice and its truth, 

And what a contrast is exhibited between our course on 
this great question of slavery, and that of the government 
of Great Britain on the same subject. Long, long did the 
philanthropists of that country urge upon parliament their 
earnest remonstrances against the continuance of the slave- 
trade, and, afterwards,. their petitions for the abolition of 
slavery: and they urged them until they were successful. 
But when was it heard, during the whole of this time, that 
the humble petitions of his majesty’s subjects were laid 
upon the table, in contempt of their prayer, and with a de- 
termination not to consider them? Never—no, never. Sir, 
the blush of honest aud manly indignation would have man- 
led the cheeks of every member of the British parliament 
Be a suggestion of doing what has been repeatedly done 

re. 


Mr, Wise here interposed, and said, if he had under- 
stood the gentleman from Vermont, he had intimated that 
there had been some preconcert or understanding between 
the speaker, a slave-holder, and him, (Mr. Wise,) and other 
slave-holding members, with regard to the mode in which 
these petitions should be disposed of. He said that, once 
for all, he would say, that there was no such concert. On 
the contrary there was a total want of concert among slave- 
holding members on the subject. And as.to the prompti- 
tude of the chair in anticipating such motions, before they 
were completely uttered, he would do tho speaker the jus- 
tice to say, that never had a word, or an intimation, passed 
between the chair and any southern gentleman in relation 
to these matters. f 

Mr. Stan resumed, He disclaimed any personal impu- 
tation, either on the gentleman from Virginia, or the speak- 
er, ae gentleman from Virginia had generally moved 
the laying on the table; and it had come to be so well un- 
derstood by the speaker, that he would do’ it whenever one 
of these petitions was announced, that he was in the habit 
of anticipating the motion, before the gentleman had uttered 
it. This promptitude of the speaker was proper enough, 
and. arose, doubtless, from a desire to save time. .He had 
not alluded to this matter forthe purpose of making ita 
subject of personal charge against any body; but to show 
the actual working of thé system, by which the quietus 
was regularly given to these memorials. 

Mr. Dawson, of Georgia, here in , and called on 
Mr. Stade for an explanation of the’ remark he had made, 
that the course pursued in relation to these memorials 
would have mantled the cheeks of the members 
tish parliament with honest indignation. Di 
man from Vermont mean to charge, that 
pri Had > aeons ry wae as would. 
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mine, whose memorials I fiave presented, and in 
name I speak. They entertain no feelings of hosti 
wards slave-holders. ‘They threaten them with no force, 
It does not even enter their imaginations. Their only wea- 

; are fruth and reason. They aim to convince—not to 
intimidate, The bounds which limit their constitutional 
rights they perfectly understand. ‘They have not passed 
them—they will not, 

It is because they stand on such ground, that they stand 
firmly. It is because they are impelled by such motives, and 
look to results the noblest, and the Sublimest that can affect 
the condition and destiny of man, that they will steadily. 
and patiently endure to the end, 

Now, sir, if it is calculated that this spirit is to be sup- 
pressed by gag law here, or mod law elsewhere, it is cone 
‘under a delusion which should be dispélled immediately. 
You may, indeed,-silence for a moment the voice of truth 
in this hall; but it will be only to give it deeper and louder 
tones elsewhere, You may destroy the freedom of debate 
here, but‘ you catinot destroy the freedom of thought, and 
of speech, and of the press, elsewhere. - The spirit of free 
inquiry is not to be thus subdued. It is rising, und it will 
continue to rise, under the pressure with.which you vainly 
think to crush it. You may reason with these people, and 
if your arguments are sound, you may convince them; but 
they are the last people on earth whom you can convince 
by turning ‘your backs, and shutting your doors in their 
faces, 

Sir, this great question must be met; not by threats, but 
by discussion—not by force, but by argument, The eyes 
of the world are upon us; and we must meet our responsibi- 
lity to its enlightened and impartial judgment. : 

Mr. Speaker: one great purpose I have in addressing the 
house, is to intreat it to change its policy in regard to this 
subject. set the questions involved in these memorials be 
met, directly and fairly, _Let-the memorials be referred to a 
committee; and as there are important facts, not fully be- 
fore the public, connected with the slave-trade here, let the 
committee have power to send for persons and papers. Let 
facts be drawn forth and embodied. Let there be a report— 
or reports, if the committee disagrée. Let the subject be 
referred to a committee of the whole on the state of the 
Union; and then here, on this floor, in the face of this na- 
tion and the world, let us reason together concerning this 
matter, Ate gentlemen afraid to do this? Will not sla- 
very and the slave-trade, in this district, bear examination? 
Must truth and reason and justice invoke the aid of @ac 
Laws for their protection? 

Mr. Speaker: I wish I could indulge a hope that the 
course I have thus suggested, would be adopted. Could I 
feel any such assurance, I would gladly take my seat, and 
not utter another word. I do not covet the privilege of ad- 
dressing the house on this subject. I know [ cannot do it 
without incurring censure, even from men whom I have 
been permitted to call my friends—which I would gladly 
avoid, But, sir, I am admonished by what I have seen 
here, during the present session, as on former occasions, 
that taking my seat will be the signal for another motion to 
lay on the table; and thus the people, whose memorial I 
have presented, will be deprived of the hearing to which I 
consider them justly entitled. I have, therefore, no alterna- 
tive but to speak. I cannot desist—I must not—I will not. 

What is Slavery? 


The memorial, Mr, Speaker, asks for the abolition of s/a- 
very and the slave-trade in the District of Columbia. In 
considering this subject, the first question wnich naturally 
presents itself is—what is slavery? ‘This question I pro- 
pose now to answer, 

[The Chair here interposed, and observed that Mr. 8. 
could not discuss the merits of the memorial on a mere mo- 
tion for its commitment. The question before the house 
was the question of commitment alone; and to that Mr, 8, 
must confine his remarks, The motion for commitment 
had been accompanied with no instruction: had it been, the 
whole field would have been opened. } 

Mr. Scant submitted to the decision of the chair, and 
forthwith his motion for the commitment of the memorial to 
a select committee, by adding “with instructions to report a 
Gill abolishing slavery and the stave-trade within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” 

Mr. Wise inquired whether the motion, thus modified, 
must not lie over one day! 

The Caatr replied that the memorial having been re- 
ceived, and the motion entertained for its reference toa 
committee such would not be the case, 

Mr, Suan. was about to resume; when 

Mr, Lecans, of South Carolina, asked leave to say a 
word. 

Mr, Stave pausing— 

Mr. Leearr, of South Carolina, said he wished to im- 
plore the gentleman from Vermont, solemnly to consider 
what he was doing. He implored him, for the sake of his 
own constituents, for the sake of those of Mr. L., and for 
the sake of the country, to pause and reflect before he took 
another step, on the ground before him, He did this, not 
because his constituents authorized him to hold any such 
language; but he spoke as an American citizen, If it were 
true, as the gentleman had said, that a spirit had been awa- 
kened on this subject which’ could not be ‘suppressed, he 
would assure him that it would} encounter another, else- 
where, to the full, as stubborn and invincible. Mr. L. said 
that this discussion was fraught with the most tremendous 
consequences to, the whole country—that it involved the 
hopes and destines of a continent—a world, He would 
tell the gentleman from Vermont, that he had had occasion 
to look at the question of slavery, in as deliberate and phi- 

losophical a manner as the gentleman had proposed it should 
be examined in a committee; and he had come to the con- 
clusion, that neither in the New Testament, nor in the his- 
tory of the church and of the christian world, for at least 
1,200 years after Christ, was one word to be found which 
could be fairly construed into a prohibition, nay, nor even a 
disapprobation of the relation between master and slave; 
(though all, or nearly all,.the servants then in the world 
were slaves;) still less, which justified a christian man in 
disturbing the peace, and endangering the order of society, 
with a view to abolish it; that the allegation of any such 
‘authority revealed an ignorance of the teachings of the gos- 
‘pel, equalled only by the absence of its spirit which accom- 
panied it; and that he would undertake, if he had leisure for 
such discussion, to show, in a proper place, that both in the 
writings of heathen antiquity, and in the monuments of the 
christian religion, beginning with the gospels, while nothing 
can be found against slavery, much may be found to justify 
or require a community of goods; much against property: 
still more against war; which, nevertheless no christian man 
regards as acrime. But, Mr. L. said, he was not sent here 
to discuss such things, and he would not discuss them. 
Nor had his constituents sent him here to listen, from day 
to day, to the most worn out common places, brought up 
and reiterated in his ears—to hear all that was vital to the 
safety of their fire-sides, and the very structure of southern 
society vilified as an offence against God and man. Not 
only was it wearisome and disgusting, beyond endurance 
but he trembled at its obvious political results, 

Mr. Stanx resumed, when 

Mr, Dawson asked for the floor; 

Mr. Stave asked for what purpose? 

Mr. Dawson: to move an adjournment, 

Mr. Stape: I cannot yield it for that. 

Mr; Lecanre rose, and apologized for having said more 
than he had at first intended, when he asked Mr. Slade’s 
indulgence to yield the floor for a moment, His ardor had 
led him beyond what he had intended. 

Mr. Scane said he could appreciate the gentleman’s feel- 
ings on this subject, and he respected, though he could not 
sympathise with them. He would, with great pleasure, 
yield to his request in any matter merely personal; but, in 
this case, he felt bound by his dnty to his constituents, to 
present their views on this subject, and he must discharge 
that duty. He then proceeded: 

I was, Mr, Speaker, when interrupted, proceeding: to an- 
swer the question—what is slavery? 

And let me say, in the first place, that it is not merely 
the condition of being held to service, I have heard it spo- 
ken of here, as “domestic servitude.” But is not the child 
held in “domestic servitude” to his parents, during his mi- 
notity? And is hea slave? * 

‘[Here Mr. Dawson again interposed, and asked Mr. 
Siade to yield him the floor for the purpose of moving an 
adjournment. Mr. Slade declined, and again proceeded.} 

Do you, Mr. Speaker, see a slave in the person of an ap- 
prentice, ‘who.drudges in the service, it may be, of a very 
severe ‘and unreasonable master? Is the soldier a slave, 
though he is subjected to a control of a most summary and 
despotic character? 

In all these relations, there is the right of a very absolute 
command, and the duty of very implicit obedience; but 
there 1s iio slavery, 

Nor is itto be found-within the walls and grates of a pe- 
‘nitentiary... Its inmates, may be laboring with manaeles on 
‘their feet, and the. ministers of the law at their backs,— 
while the slave is shut up, unsubjected to labor, within the 
“enc ry; and yet there is a difference in 
favor of the convict, as wide as the antipodes. ; 

' Nor is the entire deprivation of political rights, slavery. 
Even the exactions and oppressions of a very arbitrary and 
vernment may fall far short of it. 

, is slavery? j 


The most perfect defiitition of it may, doubtless, be found 


|| in the slave-laws of those communities where it exists in its 


| greatest perfection; and where its princi 
ed to have been the most deeply studied, and thoroughly 
understood. " d, .. The gentleman, ine pore pa a cape ge 
gare) will, therefore, pardon me, if I go to wsof his 
own state for authethy in, this sictat The law of South 


| Carolina thus lays down the principle: “Slaves shall be 


deemed, held, taken, f¢puted and adjudged in law, to be 
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Mr, Stan dénied that he was doing so. He was seeking 
for a definition of slavery—not discussing the question of 
its abolition in the'states, That was a question he did not 
mean to touch. Hedid not claim, nor did the petitioners 
claim, any right in Congress:to interfere with slavery in the 
states. But may I not, said Mr. S. go to the state laws to 
find what slavery is? {tis not, I believe, pretended that it Is 
different here, where we have a right to abolish it, than in 
Carolina, _I might, certainly, refer to the laws of Virginia 
and Maryland to determine what slavery. is in this district, 
since the laws now in force here, on this subject, are the 
laws which existed in those states at the times of their ces- 
sions of the district to the United States—having been 
adopted by act of Congress, in the year 1801, : ; 

I go, Mr. Speaker, to the statutes of South Carolina, and 
other slave-holding states, with no other view than I would 
quote from Webster’s dictionary, or refer to a British au- 
thority, on the subject, I want to find out what slavery 1s, 
according to the best authority, It is very imporiant that 
we should have clear and well defined ideas on this sub- 
ject. 
‘ Mr. Ronentson, of Virginia, here moved that the house 
adjourn, 

The Cuarr pronounced this motion out of order while 
a member was in possession of the floor, and addressing the 
house. He would, however, suggest to the gentleman from 
Vermont, who could not but observe the state of the house, 
to confine himself to the subject of his motion. 

Mr. Slade said he would endeavor to keep within the rules 
of crder, 

Let me, then, said Mr. S., begin this definition of slavery 
again: 

“Slaves shall be deemed, held, taken, reputed and adjudg- 
ed, in law, to be chattels personal, in the hands of their 
owners and possessors, and their executors, administrators 
and assigns, to all intents, constructions and purposes 
whatsoever.” 

This is slavery in South Cafolina, 
Louisiana, 

“A slave, (says the civil code of that state, art. xxxv,) is 
oue who is in the power of a master, to whom he belongs. 
The master may sell him—dispose of his person, his indus- 
try, and his labor. He can do nothing, possess nothing, nor 
acquire any thing, but what must belong to his master.” 

Judge Stroud, in his sketch of the laws relating to slavery 
in the several states, says—“the cardinal principle of slavery 
—that the slave is not to be ranked among sentient beings, 
but among things—is an article of property, a chattel per- 
sonal, obtains as undoubted law, in.all these states.” 

What Judge Stroud says “undoubted law in all these 
states,” is undoubted law in this district—This, I presume no 
one will undertake to deny, 

Here, then, is slavery. It is the holding of man—the 
whole—as prorenty. Think of that, Mr, Speaker! — Let 
the dreadful idea, for one moment, take possession of your 
mind—Property in man! Why, sir, what possible wrong 
can be inflicted by man upon his fellow man, which may not 
legitimately result from this relation? Nay, sir, is not the 
very act of holding man as property, itself among the high- 
est wrongs that can be inflicted on him? 

And reflect, sir, upon the nature of-the being that you 
thus reduce to thecondition of property? Is it MAN—your 
BROTHER!—Man, with an intelligent, immortal spirit— 
Man, allied to angels—Man, made in the image of the Al- 
mighty—Man, in a peculiar aud exclusive sense, the pro- 
perty of the great Jehovah. 

Fourfation of the Right of Property: 

What, sir, is the foundation of the right of property? Is 
it not a grant, expressed, or implied, from the great original 
Proprietor? Nothing can give a higher title than creation; 
and, as man is the noblest work, so is he, in the highest 
sense, the property of the Creator, 

Now, sir, show me the grant of a right of property in 
men. Every thing else is granted. There is nothing upon 
earth, that can be rightfully held as property, the dominion 
over which, is not the subject of express grant from the 
Creator, Read the sublime description of the creation in 
the first chapter of Genesis. Having given being to the 
vast universe of matter, swarming with animal life, and 
bearing on every part the impress of a wisdom and a good- 
ness infinite, the Almighty, with a solemnity which an- 
nounced the dignity and importance of the work with which 
he was about to crown the whole, said— 

“Let us make MAN, in OUR IMAGE, after OUR 
LIKENESS,” 

And what relation was this wonderful being—the 
image and like of the Creator—to bear to his other works? 
Hear what follows: a 

“And let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over 
all’ the earth, and over every creeping thing that creepeth 
upon the earth.” 

These solemn annunciations were forthwith followed by 
the final work. Man was made! And so deeply did inspi- 
ration impress upon the mind of the sacred historian a sense 
of the dignity of his nature, that the annunciation by the 
Creator. of what he was to be, is twice repeated, in the de- 
scription of what he is, 

“So God created man in his own image; in the image of 
God created he him,” 

And now comes the grant, 
now made, 

“And God blessed them, And God said unto them, be 
faithful, and multiply and replenish the earth, and subdue it; 
and have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the 
fowl of the air, and over every living thing that moveth upon 
the earth,” 

Ihave thus shown, Mr. Speaker, the foundation of all 
man’s title to property. And now I repeat the question— 
where is the grant of a right to man, to hold property in Ais 
fellow man? Sir, it does not exist—it never did exist—it 
never can exist, The whole claim is founded in usurpation, 
Yes, sir; a double usurpation—of man’s right in himself. 
which results from the very constitution of his nature, and 
of the high prerogative of the Author of that nature him- 
self, 


Let me now turn to 


It had been announced: it is 


Slavery and Accountability. 


But, sir, the claim of property in man is not only without 
grant, and in defiance of Heaven’s prerogative of ownership, 
but it strikes, directly, ot man’s accountability to the Crea- 
tor, From the relation of ownership by one man, and ab- 
solute property in another, there naturally results a control, 
inconsistent with accountability to any other Being than the 
owner, Slavery thus secks to sunder the moral relation of 
the slave to his Maker, and to invest frail man with the pre- 
rogative of Supreme Lawgiver and Judge. 

And then, too contemplate the slave in connexion with 
the various relative duties connected with man’s social ex- 
istence—those, for example, which result from the domestic 
constitution, which forms the basis of the social edifice, and 
without which it would tumble into ruins, and the world be- 
come a bedlam and a hell, What are the domestic relations 
to the slave? How can the appropriate duties of any one 
of them be discharged by him? How, for example, can 
children obey their parents? How can parents discharge to 
their children the duties which nature prompts, and God en- 
joins! How can husbands protect, and enjoy, the dearest 
and holiest relation upon earth, or wives fulfil the sacred du- 
ties resulting from their marriage vows! Let the husbands 
and fathers who hear me, answer these questions. 


«Part of Mankind Made to be Slaves.” 

Mr. Speaker: custom has thrown round this’ subject of 
slavery a strange unaccountable delusion. While a refer- 
ence to the acknowledged Source of all human rights, most 
conclusively proves that man has.no just claim to property 
in man; we, nevertheless, shut our eyes to the blazing light 
of truth, and fly to maxims drawn from the very oppressions 
which it condemns. How deep, for example, is the im- 
pression which custom has made upon the minds of many, 
that a part of mankind are made to be slaves to the rest. 

Mr, Pernexin, of Pennsylvania, here ‘called Mr, Slade 
to order. : 

The Cuarr said that the question before the house opened 
a wide field. of discussion, and that Mr. Slade was in 
order, 


Mr. Stank proceeded. I was saying, sir, that there are 
certain maxims which have grown out of slavery, which, 
instead of being brought to the test of truth, are used to 
obscure its light. You reason well enough, says the objec- 
tor; but why go back to creation, and soar into the region 
of its abstractions? Come down among men, and-look at 
things as they exist, Are there not among men evident 
inequalities, physical and intellectual! Have not portions 
of them, of particula: races, been long held in bondage? 
In fact, is it not evident that a part of the human race are 
made to be slaves? - hse 

Well, Mr. Speaker, I will leave the region of abstractions, 
and meet the salle on his'own ground, | I will admit, for 
the sake. of the argument, that a part of mankind are made 
to be slaves. And now let. me_ask one question—Who are 
to be the slaves, and who the masters? What is the rule 
by which this question is to be decided? Certainly such a 
question should not be left to mere arbitrary decision. Give 
us, then, THE RULE. Is it color? What color?—Black— 
Brown!--Copper?. Perhaps you will say black. Another 
will say white. The Roman slaves were white; and why 
should not American slaves be white also?. Why should 
Africa, alone, produce the race whose necks are to wear the 
itervad perhaps the advocate of slavery may think that there 
are other distinctions more appropriate than that of eolor, 
‘Difference of intellect, for example; or greater or less, ad- 
vances in civilization. and refinement. Well, let us try 
these. : ere rere te 
“Differences of intellect.'’ What differences?’ How are | 
they ‘to’ be defined? ‘The ‘science of phrenology may; per- 
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h-feasons are given, I must 
continue to maintain that ‘ail men,” of all colors, and all 
conditions, are, in respect to rights, “@qual;” and that the 
American has, therefore just as good.a right to enslave the 
African, as the African has to enslave the Indian, or the In- 
dian, the European, or the European the American; and, 









all, and against all! 
What now.becomes.of the. doctrine, that a part of man- 
kind are made to be slaves to the rest? Who will under- 
take to make the discrimination? Much less to give rea- 
sons for it? Sir, the discrimination is as impracticable, as 
the attempt to make it is impious. 
And now, I ask, on what principle does the right of man 
to property in man, rest? What isthe law of slavery? Is 
it the law of force 1—the right of the strongest! Sir, we 
are bound to answer these questions. Our relation to 7,000 
slaves in this,district, to a nation of freemen, and to the civ- 
ilized world, demands of us an answer, 
Thus, Mr. Speaker, whether we refer to the constitution 
of man’s nature, the absence of all grant to him of domin- 
ion over his fellow—his admitted accountability to God—his 
duties in the domestic relations—or the obvious impractica- 
bility of the discrimination, necessarily connected with the 
exercise of the right in question—we are driven to the con- 
clusion that he is not, and cannot be, the property of any 
other than the Being who made him. ‘fo make him such, 
is tounmake the work of the Creator. It takes man from 
his high position—a little lower than the angels”—and 
thrusting him. down among four-footed beasts and creeping 
things, degrades and brutalizes, and crushes his noble na- 
ture, 
But there are, after all, those among us, who maintain 
that slavery is right! Yes, sir, among us—not in Russia, 
or China, or ‘l'artary; but among us—in these United States 
of America, Here, on this hallowed soil,of freedom,, is 
slavery, not merely tolerated as an evil, but cherished as a 
blessing-~lauded, indeed, as favorable to the perpetuity of 
our free institutions, * 
SLAVERY INCONSISTENT WITH OUR CIVIL INSTITUTIONS. 


And now, sir, let me show you how directly slavery is at 
war with these institutions; how it rides over, and pros- 
trates THE GREAT PRINCIPLE which lies at the bottom of 
them all, 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that ali men are 
created equal--that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights; that, among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; that to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed.” 

Such was the declaration of our independence. The en- 
dowment of the Creator—the equality of man—anil the 
consent of the governed! How isslavery rebuked, and ut- 
terly disarmed, by the assertion of these great truths. 

But they are not found in the declaration of indepen- 
dence alone. They did not merely kindle the fervor of that 
deeply excited moment, and then cease to be objects of re- 
gard and veneration. .They entered into, and made part of 
the constitutions of most of the states, in the form.of a sol- 
emn declaration of rights. Thus, I find them, in almost 
the precise language of the declaration of independence, 
incorporated in the constitutions of Maine, New Hampshire- 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois. And shall I stop here? Must Mason 
and Dixon’s line form the limit of all successful search for 
the constitutional recognition of these principles? No, sir; 
I am permitted to pass that line; and the first state on which 
I enter, is the noble and patriotic state of Delaware; in 
which, thank Heaven, slavery is fast melting away. And 
what dol find here? Let me read the preamble to her 
constitution. - It is as follows: 

“Through Divine goodness—[{How naturally and irresist- 
bly is the mind drawn up to this great Source of power, 
when contemplating human rights and the institution of hu- 
man governments]—-Through Divine goodness, all men 
have, by nature, the rights of worshipping and serving their 
Creator, according to the dictates of their consciences; of 
enjoying and defending life and liberty; of acquiring and 
protecting reputation and property, and in general, of ob- 
taining objects suitable to their condition, without injury by 
one to another,” 

Well may slavery leave a state whose constitution thun- 
ders in its.ears such truths as these. 

And now let me venture a little further south. I come 
to Virginia—aye, to Virginia! And what do I find ?— 
Here is her constitution before me; and, to my astonishment, 
the first thing that meets my eye is the following: 

“A declaration of rights made by the representatives of 
the good people of Virginia, assembled in full and free con- 
vention; which rights do pertain to them and their posterity, 
as the basis and foundation of government. Unanimously 
adopted, June 12, 1776. 

“1, That all men are, by nature, equally free and inde- 
pendent, and¢— 

Mr, Wise here interposed, and called Mr, Slade to 
order, 

The Chair decided, from the rule, that Mr. Slade could 
not read any paper, if it was objected to by any member, 
without the leave of the house. 

Mr, Wiss said the gentleman had wantonly discussed 
the abstract question of slavery, going back to the very first 
day of the creation, instead of slavery as it existed in-the 
District, and the powers and duties of congress in relation 
to it, He was now examining the state constitutions, to 
show that, as it existed in the states, it was against them, 
and against the laws of God and man, ‘This was out of 
order, 

Mr. Suans explained. He said that, although the ques- 
tion respected the abolition of slavery and the slave trade in 
this district only, yet he had been permitted to examine, and 
must, of necessary, todo the subject justice, examine into 
the principles ‘of slavery generally, It was a question 
which respected the right of man, not merely to property— 
not to the things that perish with the using—but to himself 
—to the faculties which God had given him--to his own 
immortal nature. He had, it was true, gone back to the 
“first day of the creation;” but he did not perceive how that 
could form any objection, unless we are to look to some 
other source than the Creator, for the origin of human rights 
and obligations, He had referred to the constitutions of 
the states, with the same view that he had read the pream- 
ble to the declaration of independence, (which he was thank- 
ful it had not yet been declared out of order to read’in that 
hall,) as a general authority against slavery, and not to 
maiitain that we have a right to abolish it any where but in 
the territories over which the constitution has given us ex- 
clusive jurisdiction, He wanted to read from the Virginia 
constitution, merely to show what doctrives, in regard to 
human rights, were regarded as sound by the great men of 
1776; and it had been his intention to read also, that part 
of the amended constitution of Virginia, adopted in Janua- 
ry, 1830, by which the declaration of rights in 1776, which 
he had begun to read, was expressly re-adopted as “requi- 
ring no amendment.” This express re-adoption, so late as 
1830, of the declaration of rights of 1776, he regarded of 
very great importance, as being a recent, and high authority 
in Virginia against slavery, But, as the reading had been 
pronounced out of order, he would submit, and proceed to 
another view of the subject. 

The truths (said Mr.'S,) which I have thus: attempted to 
sustain by a reference to the declaration of independence 
andthe state‘ constitutions, though:not denied, in their ap- 
plication to civil government, are treated as mere abstactions 
in reference to the question of slavery, 


I cannot stop to expose the absurdity of this—to go 
through a course of reasoning to show how preposterous it 
is to claim for the white man an exemption from arbitrary 
political power, upon the ground that “all men are created 
equal,” while that principle is rendered of no avail to pro- 
tect the black man from being converted into property in the 


* Without adverting, for vindications of slavery to’ the 
well known declarations of certain distinguished individuals 
at the'south, I will only refer to an article in the last No-; 
vember number of the “Southern Literary Messenger,” a 
monthly periodical, published at the capitol of Virginia, and 
patronized, I believe, extensively, at the south, T’he article 
is a review of “Society in America, by Harriet Martineau,” 
communicated, under the signature of a South Carolinian, 
and containing among other things, a labored vindication of 
the institution of slavery. The substance of the argument 
is—that men are naturally indolent—that labor is necessary 
to give to the race a perfect physical developement-—that 
slavery, which drives to labor under the lash, is a blessing— 
that it was through this procéss’ that the ‘children’ of Israel 
were trained by Divine Providence for their final greatness 
in.the and of Canaan; and that barbarism has been, and 
many still be, thus civilized and elevated—in short, that sla- 
very is a school of physical and intellectual improvement, 
and the proper transaction from barbarism to civilization and 
_tefinement. Ree napinnanlivg 

So. then, we are to. catch the Africans—reduce them to 


knowledge of letters—and wear out their lives in hopeless 
bondage—and all for the purpose of advancing them in the 
scale of civilization, and elevating them to the true dignity 
of their nature!” il ioc ot 
+The whole article, the reading of which was thus inter- 
rupted, is as follows: .. «-, s I Varese Seay 
“That all men are, by nature, caually free and indepen- 
dent, and have, certain inherent rights, of which, when they 
enter into a state of society, they cannot, by’ any compact, 
deprive or divest their posterity, namely, the enjoyment of 


ceed, vith’so grave a matter as 


therefore, that, if the right does exist, it exists in favor of 
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the truths it contained, Now let us sce how they applicd 
these truths, Jong after the fervor of revolutionary feeling 
had subsided. 

Mr. Stan being about to read certain papers signed by 
Doctor Franklin and Mr. Jefferson. 

Mr, Gnirrin, of South Carolina, interposed, and objected 
to the reading, 

The Cuair said the papers could not be read by the gen- 
tleman from Vermont, without leave of the house. 

Mr, Stave. Then I will send them to the clerk, 
him read them. 

The Cuarr said, that was equally against the rule. 

Mr, Guirrin’ then withdrew his objection, and; upon an 
audible assent to the reading from various parts of the 
house, Mr. Slade proceeded, 

On the 12th of February, 1790, a. memorial, signed by 
Benjanin Franklin, president of “the Pennsylvania soci- 
ety for promoting the abolition of slavery, the relief of free 
negroes, unlawfully held in bondage, and the improvement 
of the condition of the African race,” was presented to con- 
gress, The memorialists, after setting forth the objects of 
the society, referring to the “just and acute conception of 
the true principles of liberty,” which stimulated its efforts, 
and declaring that “the christian religion teaches, and the 
political creed of America fully coincides with the position, 
that mankind are all formed by the same Almighty Being, 
alike the objects of his. care, and equally desigued for the 
enjoyment of happiness”—proceeds to say— 

“From a_ persuasion that equal liberty was originally the 
portion, and is still the birth-right of all men; and influenced 
by the strong ties of humanity, and the principles of their 
institutions, your memorialists conceive themselves bound 
to use all justifiable endeavors to loosen the bonds of slave- 
ry, and promote a general enjoyment of the blessings of 
freedom. Under these impressions, they earnestly entreat 
your serious attention to the subject of slavery; that you 
.will be pleased to countenance the restoration of liberty to 
those unhappy men, who, alone in this land of freedom, are 
degraded into perpetual bondage; and who, amidst the gen- 
eral joy of surrounding freemen, are groaning in servile 
snbjection; that you will devise means for removing this in- 
consistency from the character of the American people; that 
you will promote mercy and justice towards this distressed 
race, and that you will step to the very verge of the power 
vested in you, for discouraging every species of traffic in 
the persons of our fellow-men.” 

And now, sir, upon what principle was it that the prayer 
of his petition was urged? for that is the point at which I 
am aiming. ‘The memorial itself tells us. It was “a just 
and acute conception of the true principles of liberty, as it 
spread through the land,” and “a persuasion that equal lib- 
erty was originally the portion, and is still the birthright of 
all men.” This it was that impelled the memorialists to 
ask congress to exercise, in regard to slavery, “the many 
important and salutary powers vested in it, for promoting 
the welfare, and securing the blessings of liberty to the peo- 
ple of the United States.” 

The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Wisr) complains 
that I go back to “the first day of creation,” to find argu- 
ments against slavery. Why, sir, what did Doctor Frank- 
lin urge as.an argument in favor of the prayer of this me- 
morial? “That mankind are all formed by the same Al- 
mighty Being, alike the objects of his care, and equally de- 
signed for the enjoyment of happiness.” He did not deem 
it impertinent to go back to creation, and seck, in the will 
of the Creator, an argument-against slavery, and urge con- 
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entered somewhat into the spirit of the declaration of inde- 
pendence, and.to have understood the force and bearing of 


Ses ee a 
of liberty with their mothers’ milk.” Yes, sir, 
principles of liberty, embodied in the declaration 
pendence, so far from being regarded by its author, as mere 
abstractions in reference to the question of slavery, were 
relied on by him, as the animating principle which was t 
ive energy to the young men of Virginia in the “conflict f 
Justice with avaric and oppression;” and thus “turn the f; ” 
of be great question, ‘ 

Another remarkable feature in this letter is. the m. : 
which it treats the subject of “foreign one 
Jefferson justly regarded the question of slavery as ; : 
moral question which concerned the world: and “s. om 
larged and liberal, though just view of the principles which 
respect the freedom of thought, of speech, and of ‘ ich 
he thanks the author of the letter for his benevolent ima 
exhorts him not ‘to be discouraged—wishes him to do ‘aioe 
—and assures him that, if he could trouble himself fi ther, 
with “our welfare;”:no man was more able to ive aid the 
laboring side. Nay, he even suggests the iden of pee os 
an exhortation to the young men of the college of Willian 
and Mary, on this subject ! . gg 

What a contrast to the spirit of this day Now, tl 
truths concerning slavery may not be even breathed ; “a 
winds, lest they be wafted to that very state whose ~ r 
men were relied on by Mt. Jefferson to “turn the fate” oe 
this question, and to whom, congregated in her cherished 
seat of learning, he besought a foreigner to address an earn- 
est exhortation on this subject, Why, sir, I am amazed and 
alarmed when I look at this contrast. 

You thus see, how Mr, Jefferson, at a time when the 
principles of the declaration of independence were as well 
understood as at any period of our history, applied them 
to the great question of slavery, and yet they are now called 
abstractions ! 

But, I have not done with Mr. Jefferson’s authority on 
this subject. When he wrote to doctor Price, he was at the 
age of forty-one, and had just come out of the conflict in 
which the principles of the declaration of independance had 
triumphed. As he advanced in years, and the scenes of the 
revolution receded from him, he may be supposed to have 
viewed this subject more calmly and philosophically. Let 
us. thent hear him, at the age of seventy, when he had 
ceased to-mingle in public affairs, and found himself in a 
retirement which enabled him to review his early opinions 
with the benefit of increased experience, and a maturer 
judgment. For this purpose, I heg leave to read the follow- 
ing letter from him to governor Coles, of Illinois, dated. 


‘ “Mon-ricELLo, August 25, 1814, 

Dear sir: Your favor of July 31, was duly received, and 
was read with peculiar pleasure. The sentiments breathed 
throughout the whole, do honor to both the head and heart 
of the writer. Mine, on the subject of the slavery of ne- 
groes, have, long since, been in the possession of the public; 
and time has only served to give them stronger root. The 
love of justice, and the love of country plead, equally, the 
cause of these people; and it isa moral reproach to us, that 
they should have pleaded it so long in vain, and should have 
produced not a single effort—nay, I fear, not much serious 
willingness to relieve them and ourselves from our present 
condition of moral and political reprobation.” 
[See, sir, how the “love of justice,” and the “love of 
country” pleaded through the pen of this ‘apostle of liberty,” 
for the rights of his colored brethren; and how keenly he felt 
the “moral reproach” of their having failed to produce any 
effort, or even willingness, to afford relief. Have we any 
less reason to feel the reproach now, than he had, near a 
quarter of a century ago? Ifow long would slavery and 
the slave trade live in this district, if Jefferson’s weie the 
master spirit in these legislative halls? But he procceds:} 
“From those of the former generation, who were in the 
fullness of age when I came into public life, which was 
on paper only, I soon saw that nothing was to be hoped.— 
Nursed and educated in the daily habit of seeing the degra- 
ded condition, both bodily and mental, of those unfortunate 
beings, but not reflecting that that degradation was very 
much the work of themselves and their fathers, few minds 
have yet doubted but that they were as legitimate subjects of 
property as their horses or catle,” 


the very 
of inde- 





gress, upon that ground, to go to “the very verge of their 
powers” to favor the great object of his benevolence. 

Need I ask, Mr. speaker, whether Doctor Franklin, and 
the men who united with them in this memorial, regarded 
the doctrines of the declaration of independence as abstrac- 
tions, in reference to the question of slavery ? 

Mind now, sir, how was this memorial treated by the first 
congress which assembled under the constitution’ Was 
it “nailed to the table?’ Nosir. It was discussed, and 
committed, by a vote of 43 to 14. And Iet me read what 
Mr, Madison said on that occasion. He did not take fire, 
because the memorialists asked congress to go to “the very 
verge of their constitutional powers,” to act on the subject 
of slavery. Hear what he says— 

“The debate ‘has taken a serious turn; and it will be ow- 
ing to this alone, if an alarm is created; for, had the memo- 
rial been treated.in the usual way, it would have been con- 
sidered as a matter of course, and a report might have been 
made, so as to have given general satisfaction, If there 
was the slightest tendency, by the commitment, to break in 

upon the constitution, he would object to it. But he did 

not see upon what ground such an event was to be appre- 

hended, ‘The petition prayed, in general terms, for the in- 

terference of congress, so far as they were constitutionally 

authorized. But even if its prayer was, in some degree, 

unconstitutional, it might be committed, as was the case on 

Mr, Churchman’s petition, one part of which was supposed 

to apply to an unconstitutional interference by the general 
government. He admitted that congress is restricted by the 

constitution from taking measures to abolish the slave trade;* 

yet there are a variety of ways by which it could counte- 

nance the abolition; and regulations might be made in rela- 

tion to the introduction of them into the new states, to be 
formed out of the western territory, He thought the ob- 
ject well worthy of consideration.” 

Mr. Madison was for consideration—we will not consider. 

He would commit—we nail to the table! 

Thus much for Benjamin Franklin, his abolition memo- 
rial, the “abstractions” on which it was founded, and its re- 
ception in the congress of ’89. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, I come to THE GREAT APOSTLE 

oF Lipenty,” And here, I am sure, I shall have all the at- 

tention of gentlemen from the south, from whom I have so 

often on this floor, heard eulogies on the character of this 

great man, and references to his authority in matters of state. 

Virginia, certainly, will not be disposed to deny that Mr. Jef- 
ferson understood the principles laid down in the declara- 
tion of independence. And now, let us see how he applied 
these principles to the question before us. 

I find in his posthumous works, vol, 1, page 268, the fol- 
lowing letter to Doctor Price, of London: 

“Paris, August 7, 1785. 











“To Docror Price: 

“Sir; Your favor of July 2d, came duly to hand. The 
concern you therein express as to the effect of your pam- 
phiet in America, induces me to troub!e you with some ob- 
servations on that subject. [Doctor Price, it seems, had 
written, and sent to the United States, an “incendiary” pam- 
phlet, on the “sublime merits” of slavery !] From my ac- 
quaintance with that country, I think I am able to judge with 
some degree of certainty, of the manner in which it will have 
been received. Southwaid of the Chesapeake, it will find 
but few readers concurring with it in sentiment on the sub- 
ject of slavery. From the mouth to the head of the Chesa- 
peak, the bulk of the people will approve it in theory, and it 
will find a respectable minority ready to adopt it in practice: 
a minority which, for weight and worth of character, pre- 
ponderates against the greater number, who have not the 
courage to divest their families of a property, which, howev- 
er, keeps their consciences uneasy. Northward of the 
Chesapeake, you may find, here and there, an opponent to 
your doctrine, as‘ you may find, here and there, a murderer; 
but in no greater number. In that part of America, there 
being but few slaves, they can easily disencumber themselves. 
of them; and emancipation is put into such atrain, that, in 
a few years, there will be no slaves northward of Maryland. 
In Maryland I do not find such a disposition to begin the 
redress of the enormity, as in Virginia, "This is the next 
state to which we may turn our eyes, for the interesting 
spectacle of justice in conflict with avarice and oppression; 
aconflict wherein the sacred side is gaining daily recruits 
from the.influx into office of young men, grown, and, 
growing up... These have sucked in the principles of Jiberty 
with their mothers milk and it is to them I look, with anx- 
iety, to turn the fate of this question, Be not therefore 
discouraged. What you have written, will do a great deal of 
good; and could you still trouble yourself with our welfare, 
no man is more able to give aid to the laboring side, The 
college of William and Mary, in Williamsburg, since the re- 
modelling of its plan, is the place where are collected togeth- 
erall the young men of Virginia, under preparation for 
public life. They are there, under the direction, most of 
them, of a Mr. Wythe, one of the most virtuous of cha- 
racters, and whose sentiments on the subject of slavery are 
unequivocal. I am satisfied, if you could resolve to address 
an exhortation to those young men, with all that eloquence 
of which you are master, that its influence on the future 
decision of this important question would be great, perhaps 
decisive. ‘Thus, you see, that so far from thinking you have 
cause to. repent of what you have done, I wish you to do 
more, and wish it, on an assurance of its effect. The infor- 
mation I have received from America of the reception of 
your pamphlet in the different states, agrees with the expec- 


tation I hiad formed. 
ion I had form THOMAS JEFFERSON.” 


Mr. speaker, this is a remarkable letter. Doctor Price, it 
seems, had written a pamphlet on the subject of the aboli- 
tion of slavery, which had been liberally distributed in the 
United Statts. . Mr. Jefferson, in speaking of its probable 
effects here, refers to Virginia as “the next state to which we 


hopes rest, in regard to Virginia? . Why, sir, on the young 
men, who wete daily coming.into office and influence... And 


g 








haps, by and by, furnish some aid; but, in its present imper- 


life and liberty, with the means of acquiring and possessing 
property, and pursuing happiness and safety.” 








*The foreign slave trade, which could not be. . prohibited 
prior to 1808, : 


erate, matured opinions on the subject 
plied to it, as he did thirty years before, 
Parcs, the great principles, of liberty 
bold relief, upon the declaration of independence, and which 
had, subsequently, 
stitutions of the states which formed the union, 
forcibly do the considerations urged in this letter—the “love 
of justice” —the 
of liberty beyond our, own share of it,’ ; 
to the verge of our constitutional power 
“moral reprqach” which slavery an 
district have fastened on our country. 


communication to the New ¥ork 
of “Reminiscences of slavery in 
writer says—* When attempting 
may turn our eyes for the interesting spectacle of susrrce in | instruction, and to impress U 


-onflict with avarice and oppression.” And on what did his | ligation and accountability to 
confli p pre id his a at church, their umeaning’and;|vacant; countenanees; 


and,.in personal conversation, have heard them, say» their 
masters are accountable forthem, and thus throw 


[Mr, Jefferson here touches a very important point in this 
question. ‘The degradation of the poor slave is often madea 
justification of his ensfavement. Mr, Jefferson saw and felt 
the cruel perverseness of this reasoning. The degradation, 
says he, was “very much the work of themselves and their 
fathers.” How this suggestion demolishes, utterly, the de- 
fences which “avarice and oppression” have planted upon the 
ground of the slave’s degradation. Shame on such reason- 
ing! We convert the African from a man to a thing—put 
the yoke of perpetual bondage. on his neck—shut out the 
light of truth from his mind—take away all motive to im- 
prove his condition ;—in short, we crush his whole soul and 
spirit—and then taunt him with his degradation, and solemn- 
ly declare that he is fit only to be aslave!* Mr. Jeflerson 
proceeds: } 

“The quiet and monotonous course of colonial life had 
been disturbed by no alarm, and little reflection on the value 
of liberty: and when an alarm was taken at an enterprise of 
their own, it was not easy to carry them to the whole length 
of the principles which they invoke for themselves. In the 
first or second session of the legislature afterI became a 
member, | drew to this subject the attention of Colonel Bland, 
one of the oldest, ablest, and most reputable members; and 
he undertook to move for certain moderate extensions of the 
protection of the laws to these people. . I seconded his mo- 
tion, and as a younger member, was more spared in the de- 
bate; but he was denounced as an enemy to his country, and 
was treated with the greatest indecorum,” 

[So you see, Mr, Speaker, that “one of the oldest, ablest, 
and most reputable members” of the Virginia legislature was 
denounced as an enemy to his country, and even treated with 
tha greatest indecorum, because he moved for “certain mode- 
rate extensions of the protection of the laws” to the slaves! 
Would that this spirit had died with that generation! But 
I will not detain you from the remainder of this interesting 
letter. Mr. Jefferson continues:} 

“From an early stage of our revolution, other and more 
important duties were asgigned to me, so that, from that 
time, till my retura from Europe, in 1789; and I may say, 
till I returned to reside at home, in 1809, I had little oppor- 
tunity of knowing the progress of public sentiment here on 
this subject. [ had always hoped that the younger genera- 
tion, receiving their carly. impressions after the flame of li!-er- 
ty had been kindled in every breast, and had become, as it 
were, the vital spirit of every American, in the generous 
temperament of youth, analagous to the motion of their 
blood, and above the suggestions of avarice, would have 
sympathised with oppression, wherever found, and proved 
their love of liberty beyond their own share of it,’’ 

[Here, Mr, Speaker, is the true spirit. Here, the “gen- 


erous temperament” that rises “above the suggestions of 
avarice” —that goes out of self, in its love of liberty, and 
“remembers those in bonds as bound with them.” 
ferson had hoped much from this spirit, in the young men of 


Mr, Jef- 


Virginia, But he had hoped in vain. Hear his lamenta- 


tion:] 


“But [he continues] my intercourse with them, since my 
return, has not been sufficient to ascertain that they have 
made towards this point the progress I had hoped. Your 


solitary and welcomo voicet is the first which has brought this 
sound to my ears; and I have considered the general silence 


which prevails on this subject, as indicating an apathy un- 
favorable to my hope. Yet the hour of emancipation is ad- 


vancing in the march of time, 


“I am sensible of the partialities with which you have 


looked towards me, as the person who should undertake this 
salutary but arduous work. 
binding old Priam to buckle the armor of Hector, “trementi- 
bus aevo humoris, et mutile ferrumcingi,” 
lived the generation with which mutual labors and_ perils 
begat mutual confidence and influence, 
for the young; for those who can follow it up, and bear it 
through to its consummation. 
and these are the only weapons of an old man. 


But this, my dear sir, is like 
No: I have over- 
This enterprise is 


It shall have all my prayers; 


“It is an encouraging observation that no good measure 


was ever proposed which, if duly pursued, failed to prevail 
in the end.’ Wehave proof of this in the history of the en- 
deavors, in the British parliament, to suppress that very 
trade which brought this evil on us. Sup. 
ported by the religious preccpt, “be not weary in well doing. 
‘That your success may be as speedy and complete, as it will 
be honorable and immortal consolation to. yourself, I shall as 
fervently and sincerly pray, as I assure you of my great 
friendship and respect.” 


And you will be sup- 


THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Evwanp Corts, Esq. 

wehave Mr. Jefferson’s delib- 
of slavery. He. ap- 
in his letter to Dr. 
which stood . out, in 


Here, then, Mr, Speaker, 


been incorporated into most of the con- 
And how 


“love of country”—and the generous ‘Jove 
’ appeal to us to. “go 
"to wipe away the 
dthe slave trade in this 


Let meinow, Mr, Speaker, go back a moment, and  pres- 


ent a’single example of the strong feelling on'this subject, in 
Virginia, previous to the revolution. 





slavery is illustrated in a 
Evangelist, under the head 
Louisiana,” in which the 
to impart to slaves religious 
pon thetna sense‘of moral ob- 
God, I have frequently obser- 


*The degrading influence. of 


ff all re- 


, 


sponsibility ! 


{Governor Colcs had been among the young men of Vir- 
inia (0 whom Mr. Jefferson refers. 
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ee os . = 
jons of order—Request to Withdraw, and Ad- 
journment. 


rolina, asked if the proceedings 
do with the proceedings before 





Quest 


Ca 
Mr, Raett, of South 
in Virginia had any thing to 


to hoes ut to reply, when, 
aa ee SS a said, =< discussed the whole ab- 
= uestion of slavery—of slavery in Virginia—of slavery 
aon po district. I now ask all my colleagues to retire 
with me from this hall, : é 
Mr, Stave: Mr. speaker, I do not yield the floor. 
Mr. Houser: I ask the Georgia delegation to do the 


ee Rurrr; The South Carolina delegation have already 
consulted together, and agreed to meet at 3o’clock, in the 
room of the committee on the District of Columbia, 

The Seeaxen here said that the gentleman from Vermont 
bad been reminded by the chair that the discussion oe ene 
as existing within the states, was not in nner, rep ps 
was desirous to read a paper, and it was objec Saat eer} 
had stopped him; but the objection had been "I ogee 
Mr, Slade had been suffered to procect. = 4 ie. The 
about to read another paper, and objection was ach dee 
chair would, therefore, take the question on permitting 


= aon Rust, and others here rose 
addrenced the chair: deal of confusion prevailed; 
portions of the sou leaving the 


a Raxrr made a question of order, He asked if the 
gentleman from Vermont had a right to discuss the question 
of slavery in Virginia. He thought not: and he invited 
the whole southern delegation from all the slave holding 
states, to meet, forthwith, in the committee room of the 


district. a 

The Seraxer again recapitulated, and vindicated the cor- 
rectness of his own course, as being dictated by the rules of 
the house. What his personal, feelings had been, might 
easily be conjectured. Had it been in his power to restrain 
the discussion, he should promptly have exercised the power, 
but it was not. 

Mr. Scape said the matter was not uiderstood, — It was 
through mere inadvertence, that he had announced his inten- 
tion to refer to an expression of feeling in Virginia previous 
to the revolution. ‘The paper he was about to read, was an 
act of the continental congress of 1774, in regard to the 
slave trade, expressive of the feelings of the whole country, 
as well as of Virginia. : 

The Cuarn was about to put the question on leave to read 

he r, when, a ets 

: Me Wor, Cost Jonson, of Maryland, inquired of the 
chair, whether it would be in order for the house to vote that 
the gentleman from Vermont be not permitted to pro- 
ceed, 

The Caarn replicd that it would not. 

Mr. McKar, of North Carolina, said that the gentleman 
had been pronounced out of order, in discussing slavery in 
the states; and the rule declared that when a member was So 
pronounced by the chair, he should take his seat, and if any 
one objected to his proceeding again, he should not do s0, 
unless by leave of the house, Mr. McKay did now object 
to the gentleman from Vermont proceeding any farther, 

The Caatr read the rule referred to, and said that, as an 
objection had now, for the first time, been made under tnat 
rule, to the gentleman’s resuming his speech, the chair deci- 
ded that he could not do so without leave of the house. 

Mr. Stans said he had been permitted to read the papers 
he had read, and to proceed and commenton them, He and 
been doing nothing for these twenty minutes past, but by 
leave of the house, Why, then, should he be now put 
down, on the ground that he had been out of order? But, 
independent of the leave under which he had proceeded, he 
had indulged in no range in no range of debate which was 
not perfectly in order—none that was not pertinent to the 
question whether slavery was consistent with the princples 
of liberty asserted in the declaration of independence, in the 
state constitutions, and in the other papers which he had read, 
He had not discussed, and did not intend to discuss, the ques- 
tion of slavery in the states. His object had been to ascer- 
tain what slavery was, and to array against it not only rea- 
son and revelation, but the authority of some of the most 
distinguished men, and acts of our revolution. 

The Cuatr directed Mr, Slade to take his seat, until the 
questiun on leave to proceed should be put. 

On this question, Mr, Attn, of Vermont, demanded the 
yeas and nays, 

Mr, Rexcuen,of North Carolina, moved an adjourn- 
ment. Mr, Anams, and many others, rose and demanded: 
the yeas and nays on the question of adjournment. ‘They 
were ordered, and takea, and resulted 106—nays 63. 

So the house adjourned. 

Mr. Camepe.y., of South Carolina, at the moment of ad- 
jounment, said he had been appointed as one of the south- 
ern delegation to announce that all those gentlemen who 
represented slave holding states, were invited to attend the 
meeting now being held in the district committee room, 

Further Debate Prohibited by Resolution. 


The adjournment of the housé was immediately followed 

by a meeting of southern members, in pursuance of the 
above notice, which it is uderstood was continued until late 
at night, Of the proceedings of that meeting, nothing has 
specificaily transpired, except the preparation, for the action 
of the house of representatives, of the following resolu- 
tion: 
_ “Resolved, That all petitions, memorials, and papers, touch- 
ing the abolition of slavery, or the buying, selling, or trans- 
ferring of slaves, in any state, distiict, or territory of the 
United States, be laid upon the table without being debated, 
printed, read, or referred, and that no further action whatev- 
er shall be had thereon.” 

This resolution was, on the following morning, presented 
to the house by Mr. Parron, of Virginia, the chairman of 
the meeting. To prevent debate upon it, and thus put it out 
of the power of the minority to show cause why they should 
not be silenced during the remainder of the session, the mover 
of the resolution, without taking his seat, so that any other 
one might obtain the floor to discuss the resolution, moved 
the previous question, The motion was sustained, debate 
3 oe ~ and the resolution forthwith carried by a vote of 

2 to 74, 


Rozrnrtrson, Mr. 
a good 


thern members were 
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ed by our Chamber of Deputies; give information 
of this through your excellent journal to the repre- 
sentatives of those parts of your country which 
love liberty only for themselves, and suffer the ad- 
vocates of the slaves to be murdered. ° ” “i 

“In spite of the phantoms called up at our tri- 
bune in several ingenious but fruitless speeches, it 
may from this time be announced that the hour of 
the emancipation of the slaves in the French colo- 
nies is at hand. ‘The President of the council of 
ministers wished still as last year to temporize and 
postpone, but the Chamber, more humane, refused 
to listen to him. 

«I desire you. sir, to take this communication as 
a proof that there is sympathy in France for the 
cause which you maintain so courageously, and 
that though separated by the ocean, our Represen- 
tatives are not all insensible to the ery of the poor 
slaves, whose complaints shall not forever be the 
burden of the new world. 

«¢ Please to receive, Sir, 


“ Renewed assurance of my sympathetic 
«and affectionate regard, 


«‘ HppoLyTe DE Saint ANTOINE. 
«Member of The French Society for the Abo- 
vient Slavery, Chevalier of the Royal 
“Legion of Honor. 
6 Paris, 22d Feb. 1838.”’ 








Legislature of Maine. 
In Senate, March 17. 
Report and bill on so much of the Governor's 
speech as relates to mobs, assigned for Monday. 
Legislation reported inexpedient on petitions 
against the admission of any state in the Union 
whose constitution tolerates slavery—accepted. 





In THE House, March 19. 


The following resolves introduced by Mr. Par- 
ris were read a second time, and unanimously pass- 
ed. ‘ 
Resolved, ‘The Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives concurring, that the investigation into the 
manner and ecireumstances of the death of Jona- 
THAN Citzey, late member of Congress from this 
state, instituted by the House of Representatives of 
Congress, was demanded by the people of this 
state; and it is hereby enjoined upon our represen- 
tatives in Congress to use their efforts to prevent 
any abandonment of the said investigation until all 
the facts and circumstances are ascertained and re- 
ported. 

Resolved, ‘That if any member or members of 
either House of Congress shall be implicated in any 
conspiracy which led to the violent death of the 
said Jonatuan Citzey, it will become the impera- 
tive duty of Congress to expel such member or 
members, 

Legislation inexpedient reported and accepted on 
petitions for repeal of laws which make a distinc- 
tion of colors—for a law securing trial by jury to 
all persons—for a protest against the admission of 
any new slave state into the Union. 

[he public men in the “ Pole-star State,” need 
to have their minds stirred up a little, with regard 
to the principles of liberty. We hope they may 
take a lesson or two in the Anti-Slavery Chate- 
chism, before the next appeal is made to the ballot 
box. ] 








Legislature of New York. 
In Assembly, Mareh 26, Mr. Silliman called for 
the consideration of the resolutions against the an- 
nexation of Texas to the United States. 

Mr. W. Hall appealed to the House warmly to 
pass over this resolution for the purpose of taking 
up the General Bank Law Bill. 

‘The House refused to take up the resolution. 

Mr. Silliman gave notice that he should call for 
the consideration of this resolution to-morrow, re- 
marking, as a reason for his desire to act early 
upon this question, that several gentleman who 
wish to participate in the debate, should one occur, 
are compelled to be absent after to-morrow. 








Laws of Mortality. 

We recently published the results of mortality in 
Prussia. ‘The following one is taken from the 
New York Tables. 

To this we may add, that the Cincinnati bills of 
mortality correspond very nearly in their propor- 
tions with those of N. York. 

The New York Journal of Commerce condenses 
the following interesting facts worthy of attention. 
It appears that the most sickly month is not Sep- 
tember, as is generally supposed, but August; and 
that next to August is July. The healthiest month 
in the year is June; and next to that, May. 

It also appears from this table, that without in- 
cluding the stillborn, two-fifths of the race, within 
a small fraction, die under five years of age. If 
the stillborn are included, four ninths of the race 





The history of the broccedings of the previous day shews 
how Mr, S, was put down, and opportunity thus given to 
move an adjournment. The above resolution; and the pro- 
ceedings on it, show, in part, how the intermediate time be- 
tween that and the following morning, was employed in de- 
vising plans to nullify the right of petition and gag the rep- 


died under five years of age: i. e. taking this city 
as a criterion. By far the safest period of human 
life, is from the age of 5 years to 20; more especial- 
ly from 5 to 10. 

The most remarkable phenomenon mentioned, 





resentatives of the petitioners, on the subject of slavery and 
the slave trade, during the remainder of the session. 

It is not the purpose of Mr. S. to comment on this_arbi- 
trary and unconstitutional infringement of the liberty of 
speech, Having been thereby prevented from continuing 
remarks he refers to it asan apology for presenting, in the 
following pages, the substance of what he had intended to 
say, had he been permitted to proceed. If any additional 
apology can be deemed necessary, it may be found in the fact, 
that it was made matter of special objection to his _proceed- 
ing that he had “wantonly discussed the abstract right of 
slavery, instead of slavery as it existed in the district, and 
the powers and duties of congress in relation to it?” But 
it will be seen, by what follows, that he was proceeding toa 
practical view of slavery, and to an examination’ of the slave 
trade in the district, and the powers andduties of congress in 
— to both. He feels compelled, therefore, in justice to him- 
— wae he had intended to say on these branches 

Mr. 8. was obliged to submit to the ich, i 

fect, passed a law, in the midst of his 78 Ba te ohodll 
not be heard throughout; and which decreed that a certai 

subject which the majority wished not to hear dinouseed: 
should not be discussed by any body in the hearing of that 
majority. He submits to that power, for the same reason, and 
no other, that he would submit to a physical power, which he 
could not resist. Butas long as any freedom left in the Press, 


thet : : * 
vn — shell fail ofits intended effect, so far as it regards 





Brother Leavitt.—Th 4 . 
the latest intellig © following letter gives 


t ence in regard to the pr 
= abolition cause in Patios Though the friends 
: the slave in the Chamber of Deputies are far 
rom the bold and manly bearing which the merits 
of their cause andthe wrongs of their clients de- 
mand of them, emancipation is evidently approach- 
ing. Its enemies no longer talk of the inferiority 
A be’ African race, but beg only for a little pra- 
‘he es 7 A a writer is a member of the Cham- 
: THE LETTER. 

“ Sir, —The cause ’ 
‘brought before the Cums ae rare of 
‘our nation by the Vice-President ne the F h 
“Society for the Abolition of Slavery, my h ae 
colleague, M. Passy, late minister of wo Fos he I 
on the official journal Hint 
‘Which contains the eloquent speeches deli 
‘the lriends of the slaves on this impeosa ent 

ion. “The Chamber has, by alarge majority, taken 


‘nto consi * wis K 
ae nsideration the preposition of enfranchise- 


* Totty the opinion of the Chamber, this propo- 


of the aumauced nearly to the mere emancipation 
pull-a sin a for, as | may say, we must first 
fall icant a out of the old edifice to make it 
Padinens Y-—This is what our honorable Vice 
Sition, which net” the presentation of his propo- 
retitedeenee stifles slavery in its trade and in its 
Sire him lo 2. But the Chamber appeared to’ de- 
ration, 8° further and take up the existing gene- 

at Tt 


US the pri neiple of abolition has been adopt 





of the government , 


is the fact, that in 1832, when the Cholera raged 
so violently, and when the whole number of deaths 
was greater than ever before, or since, viz: 9974, 
the average of human life, as indicated by the ages 
of the deceased, was more than five years greater 
than inthe previous year, or in any subsequent 
year. This is explained on the ground that very 
few children died of Cholera, while on the other 
hand a vast number of persons in middle or even 
advanced life became its victims. 

Another fact worthy of notice, is that, with oc- 
casional fluctations, the average of human life in 
this city is diminishing. This results chiefly from 
the greater number of deaths in infancy. It has 
been stated above, that taking the whole period of 
thirty-three years included in these tables, the aver- 
age number of deaths under five years, including 
still-births, is four ninths of the whole. of 
late years it has been much greater: and of course 
in the previous years of our period, it must have 
been less. In 1837 out of 8782 deaths, including the 
stillborn, 4458, or more than half, wero under five 
years of age. In 1835, more than half. ‘This in- 
creasing mortality among small children may be 
supposed to result from bad air and other evil in- 
fluences connected with a crowded population. 

It cannot result from a deterioration of climate 
affecting the mass of population, for it will be seen 
from the annexed table that the whole number of 
deaths, in proportion to the population, was less in 
1835 than in 1830, or than in 1825, or 1820 or in 
1835. Fever prevailed, and carried off 270 per- 
sons,—104 more than in 1822. 

_ The rate of Mortality according to the popula- 
tion, (stillborn excluded,) was, 


Fear, Population, Deaths. 
In 1805 75,760 as 1 to 32,98 
In 1810 96,373 as 1 to 46,40 
In 1815 100,649 as 1 to 41,83 
In 1820 123,706 aslto 38,80 
In 1825 166,086 as 1 to 34,71 
In 1830 197,112 as 1 to 37,92 
In 1835 270,089 as 1 to 40,87 





From the N. O, Bee, April 7. 

Latest from Mexico. 

From the Courier we take ‘the following’ sum- 
mary of news received yesterday from Mexico: 

“ By the Comet, the Merchants’ Exchange re- 
| Celved copious files of papers from the city of Mexi- 

co, for the loan of which we are indebted to the 
keeper of that institution. They contain nothing 
of interest to the American reader, being occupied 
exclusively with the local concerns of the country 
such as proclamations, discussions on their system 
of government, and the French indemnity, which 
they believe to be oppressive’and unjust, anid are 
therefore unwilling to liquidate. hebecatt 
_ Mexico, by her dissentions and bad government‘ 
is atthe mercy of all nations... France has claims 





dition. 











against her,;‘the paymetit of Whith she will insist’ 
on at the point’of the bayonet; so has’ the United 
States. ‘I'exas has a covetous eye on some of her 
territories, and on the first favorable opportunity’ 
will possess herself of them. Her frontiers ‘are 
threatened by innumerable hordes of savages, who, 
aware of the succour they will receive from the 
Texians, will rob and lay waste her outer settle. 
ments. Such, in a few words, is the situation of 
Mexico. She is encompassed by a thousand dan: 
gers, and yet her people are divided among them- 
selves, and doing as much or more toward. the de-. 
struction of their country as its enemies, 

An acrostic.on the name of General Urrea ap- 
pears in the National, in which federation and the 
Alamo, where so many of the brave Texians per- 
ished, are conspicuously inserted in capitals, 

The murder of these unfortunate men in cold 
blood, would have been a capital crime in any civ- 
ized country, but in Mexico it is regarded as a 
glorious feat, 





From the Lake Shore. 


If you should receive any communication in the 
office of the Christian Witness, from Isaac Hatch, 
Loudon county, Va., respecting his man ‘Joe,’ just 
send it to me. 

A letter from Canada states, that black Joe, late 
the slave of E. W. Dyer, of Franklin, Pendleton 
county, Va. is-doing well. He gets fourteen dol- 
lars per month and his board. Joe speaks well of 
his master, as the “best in the United States.”’— 
There are many noble and generous men in the 
South, who, if they could but see and abandon the 
sin of slayeholding, would make our northern 
dough-faces blush, if that were possible for dough- 
faces. But how was it Joe could not be happy 
with so good a master? Because he felt the man- 
hood stir within him, and he broke his bands as 
Samson did green withes. Joe is free and happy 
now. May he be virtuous too.—Chris, Witness. 


Sioux, and Sauks and Foxes. 

From the Fort Madison Patriot of the 25th ult., 
a very neat paper, the first number of which reach- 
ed us yesterday, we learn that ‘there is a report 
that the Sauks and Foxes are making warlike 
preparations against the Sioux. Itis well known 
that a deadly hostility exists between these tribes, 
and should they be permitted to come in contact the 
worst of consequences, may be anticipated. ‘The 
Sioux so far out number the Sauks and Foxes that 
it is apprehended in the event of a general engage- 
ment, the latter tribes will be totally destroyed. 
Black Hawk and his sons refuse to join the expe- 


The same party states that the Prophet Matthias, 
visited that vicinity a few weeks since. At Keo- 
kuk the Indians hardly knew what to make of him; 
some wag made them think he had come there to 
steal their horses, they quickly said to him puk-a. 
chee, which in the Saukee-tongue meaneth begone, 
and he quickly obeyed the mandate. He also visi- 
ted Black Hawk. Mrs. Black Hawk imagined by 
his long beard, that he must be a spirit, and in or- 
der to prove that he was not an evil one, she cook- 
ed some corn very hastily and placed it before him, 
he ate of it heartily, and she concluded that he was 
not an evil spirit at any rate, in which she showed 
much ignorance in our humble opinion. He en- 
deavored to make Black Hawk understand that he 
must have descended from some of the lost tribes 
of Israel.—But it was pretty much all English to 
the eld chiefand he did not understand enough of 
what Matthias said to make any important discov- 
ery in relation to his Hebrew pedigree. 





Methodist Protestant Church. 


BOSTON DISTRICT CONFERENCE, 

At the annual Conference held at Rochester, 
Mass., on the 13th of March, 1838: 

«¢ Resolved, ‘That this Conference recommend 
to the General Conference, so to alter our church 
constitution on page 29, article first and second, 
that it will read every lay male member, instead of 
every ‘white’ male member. 

‘Resolved, That this Conference regard the sys- 
tem of American slavery as a moral evil.” 
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THE PHILANTHROPIST. — 


CINCINNATI: 
Tuesday Morning, April 17, 1838. 
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ec Again we must apologise for our paper. 
The editor, for two weeks, has been unable to pay 
his customary attention to it. He hopes that next 
week he shall be able to resume his duties. 

Bo We have on hand a goodly number of 
communications. ‘Their publication is postponed 
till next week. i 








Anniversary of the American Anti-Slavery Society. 


The approaching annual national convention of 
the Friends of Immediate Emancipation, will be 
looked to with the deepest interest, both by friends 
and foes. The power of directing this’ whole 
Anti-Slavery movement, for good or ill, will then 
be surrendered by the Executive Committee into 
the hands of their constituents. All proceedings 
will be to be judged of, all errors corrected, all new 
movements to be prescribed. Never, since the 
Convention of Dec. 1833, has so important a meet- 
ing been held. How necessary then, that every 
auxiliary should be represented, if possible, by a 
delegation, if not, by a letter. 








New England Anti-Slavery Convention; Fifth An- 
niversarys ' 

The New-England Anti-Slavery Convention will 
hold its fifth annual meeting, in the city of Boston, 
on Turspay, the 29th of May next, and will proba- 
bly continue three days. ‘The objects of this Con- 
vention, and its advantages in giving an impulse to 
the cause of emancipation, are well known. Dis- 
tinguished advocates of the cause, from other sec- 
tions of the country, are expected to be present, to 
aid in the deliberations. 








p> Every one who reads Thomes & Kimball’s | 
Report.on Emancipation in the West Indies, ‘is 
deeply impressed with the importance of giving 
the most extensive circulation to the book. Had 
the committee the means of placing a thousand 
copies at once in the hands of a THOUSAND 
MEN who could be named, it is believed the most 
surprising revolution would be wrought in the pub- 
lic mind with respect to the effects of Immediate 
Emancipation. But. we have no money for this 
object. Who will give a thousand dollars for this 
purpose?. . Where are ten men who will give $100 


each? What local society will ruise $500, or $100? 
Emancipator. * 








Tue Paitanruropist, of Feb. 27.—This paper 
of ‘peculiar cast,” has purposely and wickedly 
misquoted, misapplied and misrepresented our re- 
marks about the revival in’ Alton, in the Pioneer 
of Feb. 8th. This is done often in papers of a 
“peculiar cast,” to aaswer certain purposes that 
truth and fairness cannot accomplish. P. 

So says the Western Pioneer. We quoted the 
remarks of this paper correctly; if we ‘misapplied’ 
and “misrepresented” them,’ if was done neither 
“purposely” nor “wickedly.” ‘Self-respect will 
hereafter forbid usto exchange wpithx'a paper. that 
ean 'thns wantonly assail‘our veracity.’ ‘The edi- 
tors of the Pioneer will please discontinue their 


6 Gs . : 
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b> We have devoted'the whole of our first 
page this week, to various articles in relation to 
slavery in the Presbyterian church. It is very 
difficult to restrain the burnings of our fiercest ‘in- 
dignation on.reading such an atrocious article, as 
that entitled, "Phe Abolition Act of 1818.” ‘This 
article 'is approved of by the editor of the South- 
ern Religious Telegraph, and expresses the senti-/ 
ments of a large class of slave-holders. We have 
not time to nake any comments; and we are glad 
of it; we could not express ourselves calmly 
enough. ‘There is nota word or any combina- 
tion of words in the English language, that could 
measure the depth of the wickedness of this most 
impious, inhuman article. Let no one of ourrea- 
ders pass it by; let every one who would. know 
the superlative wickedness of the genuine spirit 
of slavery, read it all through, and then, on the: 
altar of the most High God, swear unutterable 
hostility against that foul system of oppression, 
that dares to claim alliance with Infinite Justice. 











_ Mr. Slade'’s Speech. 
_ Our second page is filled with a large extract 
from Mr. Slade’s celebrated speech. A Southern- 
er, ina letter to the editor of the New York Evan- 
gelist, dated Washington, December 20th, 1837, 
thus alludes to this speech; 


‘‘My object in writing you these lines—and 
they are the first I ever penned for a paper advo- 
cating the doctrines of abolition—is, to suggest an 
idea in regard to the manner of advocating the 
great principles of emancipation and free discus- 
sion. And I cannot do this better than by giving 
you my impressions, as I listened to-day, in the 
House of Representatives, to the speech of an 
honorable gentleman from Vermont, on a memo- 
rial for the abolition of slavery, and the slave-trade, 
in the District of Columbia. When I entered the 
capitol, I carried with me strong prejudices against 
all those who discussed this agitating subject in 
Congress. But I had not listened many minutes, 
before I was strongly impressed with the solemni- 
ty, the deep thoughtfulness, the philosophical cool- 
ness, with which the speaker entered into the in- 
vestigation of great principles. He entered into 
an analysis and discussion of those great doctrines 
of natural right and justice, set forth in our decla- 
ration of independence, and adopted by almost 
every state constitution in the Union. He inves- 
tigated the right of property; showed whence it was 
deriyed, and to what it appertained. With the 
deepest reverence in his manner, he carried us 
back to the period, when by the fiat of the Almigh- 
ty, the world was brought into existence, and when 
man was given absolute dominion, the right of pro- 
perty over every thing that was made, except his 
fellow man.—And showed that as this eharter of 
rights has never been abrogated or amended by 
Him who made it, its obligations and limitations 
remain immutable and eternal. He seemed to 
speak as one who was laboring under a profound 
sense of responsibility to his fellow man, his 
country, and his God. He exhibited the bearing 
and spirit of one who.was aiming at lofty purposes, 
and who, girt with the omnipotence of truth and 


justice, was not to be driven from his high resolves 


by the puny assaults of declamation which came 
thick upon him from every point of our southern 
hemisphere. Te stood calm amidst this shower 
of pointless weapons, he kept his temper, and used 
no other means of attack, or defence, than those of 
reason and argument.” 








zc The beet sugar manufacture is creating 
much interest in the community. We earnestly 
solicit the attention of our friends to the following 
paragraph from Mr. Hammond’s paper. 

Beet Sugar. 


We have been presented with a sample of this 
article, manufactured by Mr. J. P. Schroeder, on 
the farm of J.C. Ludlow, about six miles from this 
city. It will be recollected at the session of the 
Legislature in 1836-7, a charter was granted, on 
application of a number of gentlemen of this city 
and vicinity, with a capital of $200,000 to carry 
on the manufacturing of Beet Sugar. We under- 
stand that books for subscription will be opened in 
a few days, to give such as are disposed to sub- 
scribe, ‘an opportunity to encourage this new branch 
of domestic industry. A sample of the sugar may 
be seen at this oflice. 








By request we cheerfully publish the following 


notice in our paper. 

Fair of the Ohio Mechanics’ Institute. 

The first annual exhibition of the Ohio Mecha- 
ics’ Institute wtll be held at the Bazaar on Third 
street, on the 16th, 17th and 18th of May next. 
Articles in the useful, ornamental and fine arts, are 
respectfully solicited. 

RULES. 
Every article intended to be sold for the benefit 
of the owner, must have the value fixed by said 
owner; and all that an article brings more than 
such value, will be considered as a donation to the 
Institute. wa 
Articles may be deposited for exhibition only. 
Every article intended for the Fair, must be en- 
tered agreeably to the rules established, and be un- 
der the direction of the appropriate committee. 

Models, machines, é&c., should be accompanied 
with such explanations as may be necessary to 
show the purposes to be accomplished. And 
every article should:state where made, by whom, 
and the price. 

Certificates will be given by the Institute, for 
such inventions as may be deemed of public utili- 
ty; and also, fot excellence in workmanship—to be 
determined by persons appointed for that purpose. 
Articles will be received at the Bazaar from the 
8th until the 15th of May. 

J. P. FOOTE, Pres’t. 








Governor Cannon’s Letter. 

We have coucluded to publish the curious lettér 

from Governor Cannon of ‘Fennessee, to Jas. G. 

Birney. We ought indeed to have published it 

last week, seeing Mr. Birney’s characteristic cau- 

tion was a sufficient warrant that there could be no 
deception in the case. 





Executive Dept. 
: NasuviL_e, Dec. 12th, 1837. 
Sir, ; 
T have rec’d yours of the Ist Inst notifying me, 
that you' had directed, your periodical publications, 
on the subject of Slavery to be sent to me free of 
charge &c—and you are correct, if sincere, in your 
views, in supposing that we widely differ, on this. 
sudject, we do indeed ‘widely differ, on it, if the 
publications said to have emanated from you, are 
honést and sincere, which, I admit, is possible. 
My opinions are fix‘d and setled, and I seldom 


of others who write and theorise-on that subject, 
Hence I'trust'you will not expect me to examine, 
what you have printed on this subject, or cause to 
have printed, If you or any other man are influ- 
enced by feelings of humanity, and are laboring to 
relieve the sufferings, of the human race, you may 
fin ‘objects enough immediately around ‘you, 
where you’ ate, in’ any honslaveholding States, to 
engagé your, attention, and all your exertions, ‘in 
Wee ee ee ee 

Bat if your aim is to make a flourish onthe subject, 
before the world; and to gain yourself some noto- 
riety, or distinction, without, doing good to any, 








paper.—Ep. Pui. 


ae 


‘| If gentlemen are not wanted there too, common fame belies 


| Exploring Expedition, and is actively engaged in arrange- 
} ments with reference to it. 


‘apparatus for this service; a duty: which he discharged, we 


Look into ‘or examine, the ‘different vague notions | 


suing the course ealeulated to effect; Suety an ob- 
ject, in’ which’ no honest man ‘need envy. -Your 
honours, thus gaind, I know there are many such 
mM our’eountry,*but would fain hope, you are not 
one of them, If you have Livd, as you state forty 
years 1 a Slave lrolding State, you know that, that 
clags of its population, are not the most, miserable, 
degraded, or untiappy, either’ in‘their feelings or 
habits, You know they are generally governd, and 
provided for by men of information and understand- 
ing sufficient to guard them against the most, 
odious vices, and hibets of the country, from which, 
you know the slaves are in a far greater degree, 
exempt than, are other portions of the population, 
That the slaves are the most happy, moral and con- 
tented generally, and free from suffering of any 
kind, having each full confidence, in his masters, 
skill means and disposition to provide well for him, 
knowing also.at the same time that it is his.interest 
to do it, Hence in this State.of Society more than 
any other, Superior intelligence has the ascenden- 
cy, in governing and provideing, for the wants of 
those inferior, also in giveing direction to their La- 
bour, and industry, as should be the case, superior 
intelligence Should govern, when united with Vir- 








NOTICES” 


QUARTERLY .ANTI-SLAVERY MAGAZINE: 
PRICE) REDUCED 
The Executive Committee of the American Anti-Slavery 


rf =f 


Society, with the view of establishing a very large circula- 


tion of this important work, have resdlved to redute the 
price so as barely tovcover the cost of the paper and type. 
It will be put at the following: _ , bait 
Price.—For a single copy, three dollars in advanee. 1€ 
payment be delayed till the delivery of the second number, 


four dollars will be required. 


For five dollars transmitted tothe ‘Anti-Slavery’ office 
free of expense, in advance, two copies will. be sent for one 
year. 

Papers which have copied the Prospectus are requested to 


hy 


copy the above; also, if they shall publish” the prospectus 


hereafter, to substitute the above terms for those ‘named 


therein, and add to the list of contributors. the following 
names, two of which were omitted by mistake viz: 


Rev. CYRUS P, GROSVENOR, 
Rer. CHARLES W. DENISON, 
C, C. BURLEIGH, Esq. 

Rev. JOHN O. CHOULES, 

Dr, GAMALIEL BAILEY, Jr, 


Those who wish to become subscribers on these favorable 


terms are requested to send in their names immediately, as 
the commencement of the.work yet depends: upon. the fil- 
ling up of the subscription list. 








tue, and interest, that great predominating principle 





in all human affairs It is my rule of Life, when I 
see any man labouriug to produce effecis, at a dis- 
tance from him, while neglecting the objects im- 
mediately around him, (in doing good) to suspect 
his sincerity, to suspect him for some selfish, or. 
sinister motive, allis not gold that glitters, and 
every man is not what he, endeavours to appear to 
be, is too well known It is the dufy of masters 
to take care of there slaves and provide for them, 
and this duty I believe is as generally and as fully 
complyd with as any other duty enjoind on the hu- 


man family, for next to their children their own " 


The Anniversary of the Ohio State Auti-Slavory 
Society. 
The Annual Meeting of the Ohio State Anti-Slavery So- 


ciety, will be held at Granville, Licking, county; May 30th, 
1838; commencing at 10 o’clock, A. M, 


The friends of the Anti-Slavery cause every where are-in~ 


vited to attend. 


By order of the Executive Committee, 
G. Baarer, Secretary, 
OP Editors of newspapers, in Ohid. particularly, are 


respectfully requested to give the foregoing notice at least 


ne insertion. 





offspring, their slaves stand next foremost in their 
care and attention, there are indeed very few in- 
stances of a, contrary character. 
You can find around you, I doubt not a large num- 
ber of persons intermix’d, in your society, who are 
entirely destitute of that care,- and attention, to- 
wards them, that is enjoyed by our slaves, and who 
are destitute of that deep feeling of interest, in 
guarding their morals and habits, and directing 
them through Life in all things. which is enjoyed 
by our slaves, to those let your efforts be directed 
immediately around you, and do not trouble with 
your vague speculations those who ure contented 
and happy, at a distance from you. 
Very respectfully yours, 

N. Cannon. | f 
Mr. Jas. G. Birney, Cor. Sec. &c. 


* SUMMARY. 
From the Louisville Journal, April 10. 
Mr. Clayton’s Balloon--Accident. 


Yesterday, at about half past two o’clock, whilst Mr. 
Clayton’s balloon was undergoing the process of inflation, 
the gas took fire and exploded with a noise like the discharge | , 
of artillery. Four persons, engaged in the inflation, were 
badly burned—one of them it is feared dangerously. The bal- 
loon was instantly burned, and the fire was communicated 
to the wooden portion of the_cistern containing the water 
and other ingredients from which the gas was manufactured,. 
We were present at the scene about-an hour afterwards, 
when the fire was still issuing in flashes from all parts of the 
surface of the water with a sound like the faint rumbling of 








Our Circular. 
Some time ago we sent out the. following circu- 


lar to the Anti-Slavery Society in. the State. : 


Cincinnati, January 1838. 


Dear Sir, 
As it is highly desirable that we should be able 


to prepare a full and satisfactory Report of the 
number and condition of, ANTI-SLAVERY SO- 
CIETIES throughout the State of Ohio, we wish 
you to furnish us with immediate information on 
the following points : 


1, When was your Society formed ? 

2, What'is the number of its members? 

3. How many of this number are ma/es, and how many 
emales ? 

4, What has been the increase since its formation * 

5, What are the names and -places of residence of the 


President, Secretary, and T'reasurer ? 


6. How many and what Anti-Slavery newspapers are 


taken by it as a Society, and by its members individually ? 


7. What are its prospects and present condition? : 
8. What Petitions has it circulated, and how many sig- 


ners have been procured ? 


9. Has any Society been formed within yeur knowledge, 


ince the Ist of May last? , 
Please, by return mail, to answer these questions, as sa- 


tisfactorily as possible, 


By order of the Executive Committee 
of the Ohio State A. S, 8S, 
G. BAILEY, Cor, Sec. 


(CFIt is earnestly requested that the Secretary of every 


ociety, that has not reported, will do so immediately. 





distant thunder, 

Mr. Clayton’s pecuniary loss is a very serious one, It 
cannot be less than fifteen hundred dollars—-probably it is 
more. Upon that matter however he hardly bestows a 
thought: his great regret is on account of the sufferings of 
his unfortunate workmen and the disappointment of the 
public. For his pecuniary loss, whatever it may be, he will 
we are sure be promptly remunerated by a generous public, 

Portsmouth Bank. 

The Cincinnnati Gazette says: 

“We are advised that the operations of the Commercial 
Bank of Sciota are suspended for the present, by an injunc- 
tion, or other proceedings in Chancery. Those are best off 
who have least to do with its paper,” 


Eastern Banks. 


There is a great Bank meeting, in the nature of a Conven- 
tion, to convene to-day at New York. They are to decide 
upon specie payment matters. ~ Great diversity of opinion 
prevails. ‘The New Yorkers are‘rank for resumption, It 
is alleged that the State is to back them with its credit— 
Philadelphia and Boston are represented as opposed to re- 
sumption. : 

Southern Convention. 

We give to-day a notice of the organization of the South- 
ern Convention.—“.Monsieur Thompson come again!!!” 
Farmers, Merchants, McDuffie, and Hayne, Lamar & Co, 
are the principals, —Cin. Gaz. 





——— a 
CINCINNATI PRICE CURRENT. 
Flour, - $5 to 5 25 ~~ per bbl. 
Wheat, - - 80 c. per bush, 
Corn, - . 40:0;.: oun S 
Oats, - . SH Cig 2 -.© 
Hay, - $12 to 15 per ton, 
Hops, . 12 to 15-e. perlb. 


13 1-2 to 14 1-2 per lb. 


Coffee, Rio, + 
12 to 13 per. Ib, 


«  Havanna, 


Tea, G. P. s0to85. “ 
“  Tmp. 80 to 85" ™ 
“Vo. 50 to 55° 
Sugar, N. O. hhd, 6 to 7 1-2 per bb, 
“ Loaf, 16 1-2 to 18 3 
Candles, sp. 37 to 40 $ 

“ md, 12 to 13 & 

“. dp: 10 1-2 to 11 1-2 « 
Butter, 15 to 18 “ 
Cheese, 9 to 10 “ 
Rice, 5126 t06 “« 
Salt, 62 1-2 to 68 3-4 per bush. 
Co 12 1-2 to 14 “ 


al, 
PORK, Clear, 


ess, 


$14 to 14 1-2 per bbl. 
13 1-2tol4 -« 


Prime, 10 11 
Hams, Sc. to 10 per Ib. 
Lard, 6 to 7 — per lb, 


NAILS, 6 c. to 10 per Ib. 








From the South. 


We copy the following from the Baltimore American slips 
of the 10th; as the latest intelligence received from the seat 
of warin-the South. ; 


have Charleston papers of the 6th, and Norfolk slips of the 
8th inst. 

“Intelligence has been received at Savannah from Garey’s 
Ferry, that on the 28th ult, about sundown, two citizens of 


about 21-2 miles from Micanopy by a party of Indians, 
“A portion of the troops at that post under the command 
of Lieut. Soley, on hearing the whoops and firing of the | e 
Indians, left the fort in pursuit, but were only successful in 
finding one of the bodies, it being too dark to pursue their 
search, They intended: to prosecute in next morning.— 
Three others of our citizens are reported to have been wound- 
ed elsewhere by the Indians, : 


at Savannah, but brought nothing later.” 
Excerpts. 


Indictments have been. teturned into the Municipal Court 
of Boston, by the grand jury, against Parker H. Pierce and 
Joseph Andrews, late President and Cashier of thé Com- 


c 


York Express, 
From the Toronto Patriet, March 30. ws 

Yesterday, Lount and Matthews received the awful sen- 
tence of death, which was pronounced by Chief Justice 
Robinson, after a most solemn: and affecting address to the 
prisoners; who we understand, appeared penetrated with a 
deep sense of the enormity of their crime, and the justice of 
their doom, t t 

On John Anderson. being brought to the bar, he resumed 
his plea of “guilty,” which he had been before advised to re- 
tract. We understand he is to be brought up this day for 
sentence. ‘ 

In the case of Southerland, the Court Martial did not. all 
assemble yesterday, so that he could not proceed with his de- 
fence. We hear the Court will assemble on Monday. 


Venx Goon.—Ladies are said to be wanted in Texas. 


the country —V. O. Com, Bulletin. 


Gen, Van ‘Rensellear of the Patriot army has published 
a manifesto in the northern papers, containing a history of 
events and an announcement of his determination “to make 


‘time.’—Journal of Commerce. 
‘f 


Tar Exrronmne Exrrpition.—We learn that Lieut. 
Wilkes, of the Navy, has succeeded to the command of the 


Mr, Wilkes, though junior in |” 
‘rank tothe officers who have been successively heretofore | J 
designated. for thatcommand, is known to have devoted:him- 
self for many years, to scientific pursuits, and to have much,|_ 
of the experimental knowledge which is so necessary for the 
command that has been assigned to him. It was a percep- 
tion of those qualifications which caused him to be selécted 
to procure in Europe the Astronomical‘and Philosophical 


believe, to: the entire satisfaction of the Executive officers. 
Since then, he has been engaged in naval surveys, from which 
he has been detached to take command of the Exploring 
Squadron.— National Intelligencer April 5. org 
‘Tux! Minrnat Reetoxs.—The Iowa News, of Du-}. 


buiue, says, that valuable discoveries of lead have of late 


energies. 
any where in the state; but few public lectures have heen 
given on thesubject. ‘The people want, and must have light. 
We need able and efficient public lectures, whose: business it > 
shall be to call the attention of the community to the:subject 
of slavery—to set forth the sentiments of anti-slavery men,.. 
and explain the nature and tendency of their measures in 
such way, as, if possible, to remove from the public mind that 
undue and hurtful prejudice which it is the lot of the friends 
of immediate emancipation to encounter, every where in the: 
free states, on account of the slaveholding influence; to show 
the adaptation of the means employed to secure the. objects 
intended, namely—the peaceable emancipation and moral 
elevation of the enslaved in our country, and also. to secure . 
thereby the best interests, both of their masters and the 
whole community. We need to have the publications of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, and other antielavery 
prints, widely circulated, and generally read, imorder thatthe: 
people may be brought to feel a lively interest in the subdject;. 
and in order that they may €xamine onr we; i 
a dash at another quarter of which you will hear in due | indeed, are not carnal, but we trust mighty through God te 
the pulling down of the strong holds of slavery, in our be- 
loved country. And it is not to be expected that any of those 
objects; so desirable,‘and so indispensable, ¢an. ever be so: 
tully,if. at all accomplished, without the aid-of a State go- 
ciety, . We would, therefore, in discharge of the duty en-... 


INDIANA—CALL.FOR A STATE CONVENTION 


The undersigned, having been appointed, : by the Decatur 


County Anti-Slavery Society, a committee to correspond 
with other Anti-Slavery Societies and friends of emancipa- 
“By the Charleston and. Norfolk lines, of steamboats we | tion, in reference to forming a‘State Anti-Slavery Society, 
for the state of Indiana, beg leave respectfully. to call the at- 
tention of the friends of the cause throughout the state to the 
subject. Itis believed that the organization of a State So- 
ciety, is indispensable to the prosperity of the cause in. the 
Florida, named Thomas Cochranand J. Hogan, were killed | state, and that it would very much aid its general advanee- 
ment. Experience teaches that the efforts of individuals, or 
of separate societies, are much cramped, and their influence 


xceedingly circumscribed, without the aid of an orgaiiiza- 


tion that will enable them to concentrate their influence, -by 

association and uniting their counsels. and _ efforts, for the. 
promotion of the cause in which they may be engaged, 

' While many, in our sister states, are aroused, and are 

taking hold of the anti-slavery cause in good earnest—are in- 

“The steamer Florida, Captain Nock, had since arrived | vestigating the subject of human rights—are exposing the 
sin and impolicy of slavery, before’ this great nationare: 
urging the claims of the oppressed slave upon the southern: 


onscience—and showing that no people can. enslave their 


fellow men, without inflicting upon themselves the deepest, 
injury;—Indiana, through inferior to none of her sister states, 
in her sense of moral justice, her political acumen and integ- 
mercial Bank. Ib is said they have both absconded,—.Vew | rity, or her generous feelings of philanthropy and patriotism, 
is yet in agreat measure asleep on the subject of American 


lavery: no adequate means having been employed, .by.. the 


riends of emancipation, to call into proper action her moral 


But few anti-slavery prints circulate, or are read 


which, 


ined upon us, beg leave tosubmit to. the .consideration of _ 


the friends of the cause in Indiana the following 


Proposal. Ra 
Ist. That. measures be taken by Anti-Slavery Societies, 


and friends of the cause throughout the state, to obtain and 
forward to the editor of the Philanthropist, against the ‘30th 
day of June next, the names of such citizens as wista Con- ~ 
vention to be:called)in order to form @ society for: the: state: | 
and that the editor be requested to punish.the names’ or. num-... 
open tee te hat the friends of ate desi-l 
ppear, from thre call, that the Irienus ‘cause are desi-l - 
Neat form a'State Society; then, ‘ . 


the 15th day of June next; and ifit shal 


2d. ‘The Convention, composed, if possible, of all who 


‘call for it, and all others who are like minded, shall meetat: © 





becotrie so common afi occurtence, that on hearing ‘of'a hew 
oneyit is'hardly° thought worth’ mentioning. | All the ‘dig 
gings’ in that vicinity-were doing well, and on many lots the 
holes were almost: completely walled with the mineral, It 
is stated that valuable. discoveries have recently been made 
near Cassville, and that Mineral Point, Blue River, Snake 


Diggings, &e, ite yielding large quantities of mineral, 


Fitox Vena Cnuz.—'The Brig Montevide ideo,’ attived to: | 


| day, also’ brings ‘about $15,000." ‘The M. reports ce | Dep ‘ 


thing quiet when ‘she ‘left, the 23d\Mareh, The U, 8.’ 
Sloop of war Natchez was to sail on the next day. for the 


coast of ‘Texas, A partof the French squadron. departed 








and evil'to many, of the human race, you are, pur- 


ery Society. . . 


(St. Low. Com. Bul. sd 


to be divided into: shares of $100 each. 


4 on— —, the-—-d 
at — o'clock, inorder to.formthe Indiana State Anti-Siav-. 


. 
© 


“Samore Donwett, sen, Cominitiee. 
- Fdmes M? Cor, Saige: . 

_-» | ,BBET SUGAR COMPANY. | Ania 
NOTICE is hereby given that Books for the subscription. 
in. the Hai ikon: Gooey Beet Sugar Company;,.,. 
[on pag ie 16th inst, at the iy A 

the J at 

Stock i¢” 


on Third, between 
"Sha uae, He 


‘Main stréet,’ According to Charter the 
\NuB.—A copy-of the Charter and a sample of: Beet: Su+- : 












on the day provious—-destination, unknown,— MV. Q.. Cory pieosyns in Febr macy bast in thie: County. ie Soe, tnppene aK. 


rier, Ipril 4 





tion at the Office.’ 




























































POETRY. 


SOO Ppond the Saliebibry (aan) Montfer, 
THE SLAVE.* 

‘Phe moonlight on the isles of flowers, 
Uab save by rosy bowers, 

Freli full and free and broadly down— 
‘The dimp wings of the night sea breeae, 
‘Moved audibly among the trees— 

‘The heavy palm leaves in the wind 
Moaned answering to the sea behind. 
The lighter foilege of the vine, 
_ Toas’d freely in the broad moonshine— 
.» Silvered and glancing in the glow 
Those tropic islands only know: 

Far, far away—a line of light— 
Bathed in the moonshine still and white, 
Shone the long sea beach, and the foam, 
Which crests the waves that thither come, 
Glanced like a moving spectral band 
From ocean’s depths, to upper land. 


Far as the human eye can reach, 
One, only form is on the beach— 
- Agiant form of manhood knecling 
Close where the waves are upwards stealing, 
With ample brow upraised, whereon 
His God had marked him Afric’s son : 
He kneels to ask a power to aid hin— 
But not the power, the God that made him, 
Oh—no! with darker mind than brow 
He kneels in Idol worship low— 
A heathen, in a land confessing 
The knowledge of the Lord a blessing ! 


A king once in his father’s land, 
The ruler of a powerful band, 
Doomed by the Christian Isle to bear 
Sach bonds es brutes might never wear, 
Poor, suffering one! how could he learn 
Of Christian love, in bondage stern ?— 
With iron on his soul and limb, 
What was the Christian’s God—to him? 
That nighit, in his strange worship, came 
To his hush’d ear a lip of flame, 
And whispered of the welcome wild 
That Afric still would give her child :— 
Bonds that had galled so long were broken, 
As that wild summons home seem’d spoken— 
A welcome from all toil and pain— 
To the free life of kings again. 
The spirit that had slept so long, 
Enduring want, and hate and wrong-- 
Within his soul once more awaking, 
Burst forth a flood all barriers breaking, 
He stands erect—with upraised hand 

~ Beckoning towards his father’s land, 
With purpose-stern, and awful vow, 
He lifts his broad and throbbing brow— 
And there beneath that tranquil sky 
The dark soul’d bondman dares to die. 


Morn over Guadaloupe! the smiles 

Of day are brightest, in those Isles, 

The bird of its perpetual spring, 

Goes forth on free and glittering wing, 
From perfum’d covert in tho bowers, 
Where all the night she sits in flowers— 
Flite from her home of shade and green 
To revel in the warm sun beam, 

Morn with her gifts of glory gave 

A silver sheen to stand and wave, 

The wuves came up with dancing motion 
As morning’s joy were felt by ocean—— 
But darkly midst that glorious scene 

The evil hand of Death had been-- 

The slave, the poor worn slave—-that there 
Knelt to an Idol god in prayer 

Beneath the last night’s moon, now lay— 
Death free’d beneath the glare of day. 


Amesbury, Third month, 1838. 


* A thrilling story is told by.a gentleman from Guada- 
loupe of a slave on his father's plantation. He had been a 
king in Africa—and for a long time after his purchase, utter- 
ly refused to He believed in common with his coun- 
trymen that those who had the courage.to die on the sea 
shore, would be carried by the God of Africa immediately 
thither. After gloomily performing his labor for a few 
months, he was found one morning on the sea shore having 
eommitted suicide. 


E. H. W. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 








JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


A writer in the Friend of Man gives the follow- 
ing account of a late interview with John Quincy 
Adams. 


The first object of much interest for the abolition- 
ist in Washington, is the venerable Joun Quincy 
Avams, who should be cherished in the affection of 
every friend ofman. Soon after my arrival here, I 
called upon the ex-president with a lady whose 
name has rung through the country, ever since the 
abolition struggle commenced, who had visited 
Washington and took lodgings in the same boarding 
house with myself. She is not a whit behind any 
lady Tknow; and she told me that I was the only 
abolitionist she knew in the city, and I must sus- 
tain her in an effort she was making for the slave 
pa that slaveholder’s citadel, as she called our capi- 


Of course, I was glad to stand by a woman who 
was ing for her enslaved sisters and my bro- 
thers in bondage. Mr. Adam’s house is situated a 
few rods north of the “White House.” It is a 
neat brick edifice, in a quiet part of tue town, and 
well, though not extravagantly furnished. He re- 
ceived us kindly, and immediately began to con- 
verse. In the parlor are several fine family paint- 
ings. One of his venerable father, taken the year 

re his death; several of Mrs. Adams’ ancestry, 
and those of his sons, only one of whom is now liv- 
ing. Almost immediately, my friend began with 
that “horrible subject abolitionists are always med- 
dling with,” and spoke her whole soul, and Mr. 
A. was equally free. She presented a tender and 
affectionate appeal to Mr. A.’s feelings on several 
moral subjects, and dwelt for some time upon the 
power of goodness in the heart; alluded to the res- 
ilities which rested upon Mr. A., expressed 

t adiniration for his talents and learning, but that 
_ she far more admired his bold and uncompromis- 
ing.aavocsey. of the rights.of freemen in the halls 

Congress, and expressed a warm desire that his 
declining pathway to the tomb might be illumina- 
ted'with the consolations of religion. “Oh, sir,” 
said she, as the tears gushed forth, “tell me if you 
pray to the God of your country. Do you keep 
your eye of faith steadily fixed upon the throne of 

rod; and is it greeted in futarity by an unclouded 
view of a better and more enduring inheritance, as 
yemsiguest external objects grows dim? Qh, sir, 
long to'hear the testimony of one who has seen 


so long the glitering pageant of earthly glory, in 
pas f Christa. After all this, and: ash this, 
have you known the efficacy of prayer, and felt! 

a glow with the consolations of religious 


; A; . * he m si ; , z 
which stole rapidly patie a abit fore | 


been a firm believer in the revelati mY 
sof Neotling boned a hs we eo 


and during a long life I have seen the 
faith prevail with farasr's God. It is di These 








ments as striking as that which has 







Pie work isin two volumes, and is entitled 
-| “Retrospect of Westetn Travel.” 


of my countrymen from 
ete ene 
a@ pros or 
linpeisinen, oka tier te crisis I desire the 
prayers of all aie soi and bebe 2 78 -I shall soon 
away, if our country is 
‘htaront ounger, and stronger men must fill the 
breach. ‘They must be men equal to any crisis, 


—— sean 


sr. gard in 


and not afraid of r; and above all, éhey must 
be men of prayer piety—men who will fly to 


God when man cannot save.” 

Oh, sir, I can assure you that my soul burst 
forth in gratitude to God, and burned with love to 
the man, to hear so noble an eulogium pronounced 
upon Christianity from one who has had so fair an 
opportunity of investigating its truth, and who has, 
ite the glitter of courts and the dazzle of earth- 
ly glory, exemplified its precepts in his life. 

In answer to my question what church he be- 
longed to, he replied: — 

I am a member, in full communion, of the Con- 
gregational church of Quincy. Henry Adams, my 
ancestor, emigrated from England in 1634, and was 
one of the founders of this church in 1639. His 
son, Joseph, was long a member of the same 
church, and died in 1694, aged 68. His son, Jo- 
seph, was also a member, and died in 1736, aged 
72. His son John, my granfather, was also a 
member and a deacon in this church, and died in 
1760, aged 68. My father was long a member, and 
died, as you well remember, in 1826, at the age of 
91. On my father’s decease I joined the same 
church. I had not joined before, as I was most of 
the time absent from home; but God has long been 
my hope, and now, as I am soon to die, I have a 
calm and cheerful hope of joining my ancestors in 
a house not made with hands, eternal in the heav- 
ens.” 

After a visit of two hours, we rode up in my car- 
riage to the capitol. On our way, I asked him a 
few questions respecting Texas. ‘Why, 3ir,” 
said he, I have much fear that Texas will be admit- 
ted into the Union, and the consequences would be 
horrible. It would undoubtedly effect the aboli- 
tion of slavery sooner in some states, by involving 
the North and South in a bloody war, but it would 
divide the Union, and perpetuate slavery in the far 
South. But we are now proceeding very well; 
and if the South will be calm and the abolitionists 
mild and consistent, I think it can be peaceably ef- 
fected in a few years. Oh, sir, I hope the coun- 
try will not madly immolate herself on this bloody 
altar. ‘There are some wild measures pursued by 
some abolitionists, I know, but they are the only 
body of men in the land who will ever do away 
with slavery; and those who oppose them do 
wrong. I never opposed them, and if this tyranni- 
cal spirit, waged against freedom, is not stopped, I 
shall be obliged to join the society, and every other 
patriot; for it will be the only ground freemen can 
stand upon.” 

Thus, sir, Ihave drawn faithfully, but imper- 
fectly, I am aware, an outline of our interview 
with this great and good man. May heaven long 
spare him, for we need such men at such a time. 
I fear, sir, abolitionists do not appreciate this man 
as they should. I fear they do not pray for him. 
But let all Northern Christians pray for Joun 
Quincy Apams, “for there are blood-hounds in 
Washington who would take his life, if they dar- 
ed. In speaking of his position, he said he would 
cheerfully lay down his life, if the cause demand- 
ed it. He knew he was in danger, and should not 
be astonished if he was sacrified to southern fero- 
city. ‘But, sir,” said he, Iam in God’s hands, 
and he will do right, and so shall I do my duty.— 
And if I must die to sustain the rights for which 
our fathers waded through so much blood, why, I 
will gladly welcome the hour.” 

These last words were uttered under the shadow 
of the American capitol,—words worthy of the ex- 
president of the United States. Now, sir, I ask 
whether prayer shall not be made for Joun Quin- 
cy Apams? 








From the National Gazette. 
Miss Martineaw’s New Book, 


From a partial perusal of Miss Martineau’s new 
book on this country, we find it sensibly and kind- 
ly written in many particulars. ‘The following ex- 
tract, however, will not be so deemed in some 
quarters:— 

“When Spurzheim was in America, the great 
mass of society became phrenologists in a day, 
wherever he appeared; and ever since, itinerant 
lecturers have been reproducing the same sensa- 
tion in a milder way, by retailing Spurzheimism, 
much deteriorated, in places where the philosopher 
had not been. Meantime the light is always go- 
ing out behind as fast as it blazes up round the 
steps of the lecturer. While the world of Rich- 
mond and Charleston is working at a multiplica- 
tion of the fifteen casts (the same fifteen or so,) 
which every lecturer carries about, and all caps 
and wigs are pulled off, and all fair tresses dishev- 
elled in the search after organization, Boston has 
gone completely round to the opposite philosophy, 
and is raving about spiritualism to an excess which 
can scarcely be credited by any who has not heard 
the Unknown Tongues. If a phrenological lec- 
turer from Paris, London, or Edinburgh should go 
to Boston, the superficial, visible portion of the 
public would wheel round once more, so rapidly 
and with so clamorous a welcome on their tongues, 
that the transported lecturer would bless his stars 
which had guided him over to a country whose in- 
habitants are so candid, so enlightened, so rave- 
nous for truth. Before five years are out, howev- 
er, the lecturer will find himself superseded by 
some professor of animal magnetism, some preach- 
er of homeopathy, some teacher who will under- 
take to analyze children, prove to them that their 
spirits made their bodies, and elicit from them 
traths fresh from heaven. All this is very child- 
ish, very village like, and it proves any thing ra- 
ther than originality in the persons concerned, But 
it does not prove that there is not originality in the 
bosom of a society whose superficial movement is 
of this kind; and it does not prove that national 
originality may not arise out of the very tenden- 
cies which indicate that it does not at present ex- 
ist.” 

On the other hand, the author, immediately fol- 
lowing this rebuke, has these observations, which 
are as acute as just: 

“The Americans appear to me an eminently 
imaginative people, ‘The unprejudiced traveller 
can hardly spend a week among them without} 
being struck with this every day. At. a distance 
it is seen clearly enough that they do not put their 
imaginative power to use in literature and the 
arts; and it does certainly oe perverse enough 
to observers from the Old World that they should 
be imitative in fictions (whether of the pen, the 
pencil, stone, ur marble,) and imaginative in their 
science and philosophy, applying tlfeir sober good 


to principles. This arbitrary direction of their 
imiginative powers, or, rather, its restriction to 


particular departments, is, I believe and trust, 
only temporary. As their numbers increase, and 
their society becomes more. delicately organized; 
when, e uently, the pursuit of literature, phi- 
losophy, ae art shall. e as definitely the 
business of some men as politics and commerce 
now are of others, I cannot doubt that the restraint 
of imitation will al ag as “s gp ple- 
nitude of power wi shed into these depart- 
pews ee 

n of An commerce (notwithgtand- 

e defects) the admiration of the world, and 
the originality of American polities in 








sense to details, but being sparing of it in regard |° 


) _ AMERICAN SENATE, a 
“The American Senate is a most imposing as- 
semblage. When [ first entered it I thonght I 
never saw a finer set of heads than the fortysix be-. 
fore my eyes:—two only being absent, and the 
Union then consisting of twenty-four states. Mr. 
Calhoun’s countenance first fixed my attention: the 
splendid eye, the straight forehead, surmounted by 
a load of stiff, upright, dark hair: the stern brow; 
the inflexible moutht—it is one of the most re- 
markable heads in the country. Next to him sat 
his colleague, Mr. Preston, in singular contrast,— 
stout in person, with a round, ruddy, good humo- 
red face, large blue eyes, and a wig, orange to-day, 
brown yesterday, and golden to-morrow. Near 
them sat Colonel Benton, a temporary people’s 
man, remarkable chiefly for his bombosity. He 
sat swelling amidst his piles of papers and books; 
like a being designed by nature to be a good-humo- 
red barber or inn keeper, but forced by fate to- 
make himself into a mock-heroic senator. Oppo- 
site sat the transcendent Webster, with his square 
forehead and cavernous eyes; and behind him the 
homely Clay, with the face and figure of a farmer, 
but something of the air of adivine, from his hair 
being combed straight back from his temples.— 
Near them sat Southard and Porter; the former 
astute and rapid in countenance and gesture; the 
latter strangely mingling a boyish fun and lightness 
of manner and glance, with the sobriety suitable 
to thejudge and the senator. His keen eye takes 
in every thing that passes; his extraordinary mouth, 
with its overhanging lip, has but to unfold into a 
smile to win laughter from the sourest official or 
demagogue. ‘Then there was the bright bonhom- 
mie of Ewing of Ohio, the most primitive-looking 
of senators; and the benign, religious gravity of 
Frelinghuysen; the gentlemanly air of Buchanan; 
the shrewdness of Poindexter; the somewhat me- 
lancholy simplicity of Silsbee,—all of these and 
many others, were striking; and for nothing more 
than their total unlikeness to each other. No En- 
glish person, who has not travelled over half the 
world, can form an idea of such differences among 
men forming one assembly for the same purposes, 
and speaking the same language. Some were 
descended from Dutch farmers, some from French 
huguenots, some from Scotch puritans, some from 
English cavaliers, some from Irish chieftains.— 
They were brought together out of law courts, 
sugar fields, merchant’s stores, mountain farms, 
forests, and prairies. The stamp of originality 
was impressed on every one, and inspired a deep, 
involuntary respect. I have seen no assembly of 
chosen inen, and no company of the high born, in- 
vested with the antique dignities of an antique 
realm, half so imposing to the imagination as this 
collection of stout-souled, full grown original men, 
brought together on the ground of their suppnsed 
sufficiency to work out the will of their diverse con- 
stituents.”’—Miss Martineau’s Sketches of Travel. 


DEVELOPMENT oF StaTuRE.—M. Quetelet gives 
numerous observations made on different classes 
in different countries, and by various individuals, 
which our limits will not permit us to quote. ‘The 
result, however, of the whole, may be thus sum- 
med up in the following aphorisms: 

Ist. The limits of growth in man and woman 
are not the same, because the latter at birth is 
smaller than the former; her development is soon- 
ner completed, and her annual growth is less. 


2d. The stature of inhabitants of towns exceeds 
that of inhabitants of the country at ninteen years 
of age, by two to three centimetres.t 
3d. The growth of man does not seein to be 
fully terminated at the age of twenty-five. 
4th. Individuals living in easy circumstances 
usually exceed the average height. Wretchedness 
and fatigue, diminish it. 

5th. ‘The successive additions to the stature of the 
individual from a period many months antecedent 
to the period of full development, diminish in 
amount as the age increases. 

6th. The most rapid increase takes place imme- 
diately after birth, the growth of the child within 
a year being to decimetres. 

7th. ‘The increase diminishes in a direct ratio to 
the age, till the fourth or fifth year, thus during 
the second year it is only a half of the first, and in 
the third only a third. 
8th. From the fourth or fifth year to the six- 
teenth, or till after puberty, the increase is nearly 
regular, being annually fifty-six millmetres, or 
about the twelfth of that of the fetus during the 
months preceding birth. 
9th. After puberty the increase is not so marked, 
being at the age from sixteen to seventeen, for 
centimetres, and in the following two years, only 
two and a half. 
10th. After fifty years of age, the height both of 
men and women is more and more sensibly di- 
minished, till about eighty, the diminution is about 
six or seven centimetres. 





* These numbers do not comprise 1099 and 
1065 children recognized and legitimatized after 
their birth. 

t A French metre is equal to 3.28 English feet, 
a decimetre is the tenth of a metre, the centimetre 
the hundredth, and a millemetre the thousandth. 


Birtus anp Deatus.—lIt is computed that the 
number of deaths throughout the globe in propor- 
tion to the number of inhabitants, is nearly as | to 
33; or that the number of death in 33 years is 
equal to the whole number of inhabitants. If we 
compute the population of thg earth at 700 mil- 
lions, and the number of births in proportion to 
the whole number of inhabitants, as 1 to 29 1-2 
and deaths as 1 to 33, we shall have the following 
results nearly: 





Births Deaths 
In a year 23,729,000 21,212,000 
In a day 65,000 58,00 
In an hour 2,700 2,400 
In a minute 45 40 


According to this calculation, the total annual 
increase of the population of the globe, were it 
not checked by war and epidemics would amount 
2,516,00. 








Awru. Srrvation.—The following alarming 
adventure happened to a gentleman in the course 
of alate visit to the celebrated cathedral of St. 
Pauls’s London. In his investigation of the 
several curiosities of the place, he arrived at the 
turret which contains the machinery of the clock. 
Here the dial plate is accessible, and on its inside 
is a small square aperture, for the convenience of 
the person shifting the hands of the clock, Our 
friend being of a decidedly inquisitive disposition, 
and “particularly fond of thrusting himself into 
every strange and out of the way. corner, imme- 


‘diately popped his head thro’ the inviting opening. 


He was instantly absorbed in the enjoyment of the 
view his elevated situation afforded him, his 
position in reference to the hands of the clock 
never costing him athought, when, aelnine like,: 
down comes the ponderous bar which constitutes 
the large hand, right over his devoted head. A. 
gentle and gradual pressure on the pine soon gave 
him a hint of the predicament in which he stood. 
To draw his head out was impossible, and it be- 
came an unavoidable fixture, while the. powerf 
and steady motion of the machinery was y 
os ou Snpeaee Decapitation in its most lingering 
and shocking form must have been inevitable, had | 
not the bell-ringer, in the exercise of his.duty, at 


this moment arrived. He instantly perceived how | of 
matters stood, and with the quickness of Fan 
stopped the machinery. ‘The bar was shoved up | “ill incur no exp 
by means of levers, and the terrified and aston-| 

ished man released from his peril. It is said’ he 








has ever since been very shy of trusting his head 
off the perpendicular, and gives an ne etd 
shudder when, in looking out of a window, 
neck by accident touches the frame.—-G 
Advertiser, 


* 





Slaveholders know how to “render unto Cesar 
the things tat are Cesar’s, when they see his 
image and superscription on the epin,” but will 


when they see his image impressed on man. 


ae ee ee 





NTS. 


ADVERTISEME 


Cc. DONALDSON & CO. 
IMPORTERS & DEALERS IN HARDWARE & 
CUTLERY, in all its Varieties. 

No. 18 Main street, Cincinnati. 

N. B.—A large assortment of the above goods kept con- 


stantly on hand, which they offer for sale, Wholesale and 
Retail on the most favorable terms, 48--tf, 











SUGAR BEET SEED. 
3 Hhds. of frash Sugar Beet Seed of the most approved 
kind and latest importation from France. 
Price One Dollar per Ib. 
C. DONALDSON & CO. 
No. 18, Main street, Cincinnati. 48—tf, 


GLEZEN & SHEPARD, 
STEREOTYPE FOUNDERS 
No. 29 PEARL STREET, Crvcrnnart. 


BUTTER LADLES AND BUTTER PRINTS. 


The subscribers are receiving a lot of the above articles, 


well made, and of well seasoned wood. 
EMERY & HOWELLS. 











COUNTRY SUGAR WANTED. 


20 or 30 Barrels of Country Sugar wanted by the sub- 
scribers, of good quality, and put up in good barrels, 

EMERY & HOWELL 
Main street, between 5th and 6th, Cincinnati. 





MILES’ TOMATO MEDICINE. 


The unparalleled success, which has attended the admi- 
nistration of this medicine, induces its friends to believe 
that the cause of Humaniry demands, that its virtues 
should be speedily made known in all parts of this Conti- 
nent, The proprietors judge from letters daily received from 
physiciansand the most intelligent citizens of various sec- 
tions of our country, that no article, made known in the an- 
nals of medicine, has ever given ‘such universal satisfaction, 
sustained so perfectly the assertions of its advocates, and so 
rapidly gained popular favor, 
The proprietors, on its introduction, took special pains to 
place it in the hands of the most intelligent and respect- 
able classes of community, and were guarded and cautious 
in their recommendations of its medical virtues. ‘They are 
now satisfied, that it possesses virtues that cannot be as- 
cribed to any other single medicine. 
It is no new theory, that a large proportion of the diseases 
of America, and especially of the West ond South, arise 
from biliary derangment of some kind. Consequently, that 
medicine must be used, which will remove this cause and 
restore a healthy action of the biliary organs. The Tomato 
medicine is certain to produce this effect, when taken in 
proper season. Hence its superior efficacy and. great suc- 
cess in bilious fevers, liver affections, dyspepsia, diseases of 
the stomach and bowels, and headache; and, when taken 
in connection with the “Watasia,”’ itis an almost certain 
cure in affections of the Jungs. 
The company have hitherto declined publishing certifi- 
cates of cures, and will continue so to do, unless compelled 
todo it inconformity to the custom of the age. But, if 
any are sceptical in relation to the power and efficacy of this 
medicine, they can, by calling on the subscriber or any of 
the Company’s agents, have their doubts removed. 
Those who are laboring under diseases that calome? has 
failed to remove, those who have tried “every thing” until 
they have become discouraged and disgusted with medicine, 
those who have secn and felt the deleterious efftcts of 
calomel and mercurial nostrums, and those too, who esteem 
calomel to be the best of all medicines, are all advised to 
try this medicine. 
Sativation cannot be produced by its use, and the fear 
of taking “cold,” while under its influence, is probably less 
than while using any other medicine. 
The object of the proprietors is, to make it a permanent 
and valuable family medicine—one that may be safely sub- 
stituted for a closet-full of nostrums and mercurial prepara- 
tions, 

Not unfrequently, those who are travelling suffer much 
rom change of climate, food and drink. To such, this will 
be found a valuable acquisition, 

Agents will be appointed throughout the whole country, 
as soon as practicable. Persons wishing to become agents, 
will apply personally or by the recommendation of our 


friends, to 

A. MILES, 
Oxe of the Proprietors and Gen. Agent. 
Apothecaries Hall, Cincinnati. 





REAL ESTATE FOR SALE. 


A fertile Farm of 110 acres, situated 19 miles from town, 
upon a McAdamized road, having 65 to 70 acres in cultiva- 
tion; two apple Orchards, a substantial Frame Barn, and a 
Frame House with five rooms, two porches and a cellar; also, 
various outbuildings anda well, The land is rich, and favor- 
ably located for tillage, 
A guod Farm of 450 acres, situated 8 miles, from town, 
with 183 acres in cultivation, many springs, and two Or- 
chards of 200 to 300 selected Peach and Apple trees, The 
improvements consist of alarge Brick House, having many 
excellent rooms, a kitchen and two cellars; also a good Barn, 
a Smoke House, a Stable. a Well, and many buildings fit for 
comfortand convenience- The soil is very rich. 
A Farm of 189 acres, situated 16 miles from town, and a 
few rods from a Mc Adamized road, with 60 acres in cul- 
ture, the rest well timbered. The buildings are a Frame 
House, with a hall and three rooms; a new Frame Barn: 68 
by 30 feet, with a stable and a threshing floor; also mews 
and outbuildings. ‘The soil is fertile and rolling. 
A fertile Earm of 161 acres, situated 15 miles from town, 
having 112acres in culture; a large Oorchard of Apple, 
with some Pear and Peach trees; a good Brick House with 
four rooms, two halls and a cellar; a Frame Barn 65 by 30 
feet;a Frame Cider Mill House, with a Press; an exce lent 
Well and a Creek. ‘The Farm is in very good order; the 
soil is first rate, and favorably situated for tillage. 
A Farm of 255 acres, situated 30 miles from town, with 
70 acres in tillage; 3 acres ot bearing Apple trees, ‘several 
Springs,a Creek, a Well, a Log House, with three rooms, 
and other log buildings, ‘The land is good, and well situa- 
ted for a stock farm, 
A desirable Farm of 320 acres, situated 8 miles from 
town, upon both sides of a Mc Adamized road, having about 
one half in cultivation, the rest well timbered, Also a large 
Brick House. 40 by 50 feet, with ten rooms, a hall and a cel- 
lar;a commodious Barn 45 by 60 feet, an extensive Stable, a 
Milk House, Corn Cribs, and other buildings, all frame; like- 
wise a large Orchard, a Frame House covering Cider Press; 
two hewed I.og Houses, many Springs, a Creek anda Well, 
The land is good, eligibly situated for cultivation, and well 
calculated for a country seat. 
A handsome Country Seat, with 58 acres of land, situated 
4 miles from town upon a good road, having an excellent 
two story Brick House, containing seven rooms, a kitchen 
and a cellar; also a Cistern anda Smoke House, and other 
outbuildings; likewise a tenant’s House, a commodious new 
Frame Barn, a Stable, and an Orchard of 6 acres of choice 
Apple, Pear, Pinm, Quince, and Cherry trees. There are 
10. acres. of woodland; the rest is meadow and arable land.— 
The soil is rich; the buildings are new, and composed of the 
most substantial materials. 
A Tract of 22 acres.in cultivation, situated 6 miles frou 
town, in a good and healthy neighborhood; calculated for ¢ 
Country Seat. 
Thirty acres of land with several building spots, 7 miles 
from town upon a turnpike road. _ It is chiefly in timber. 
Twelve acres of land, with 8 cleared, 7 miles from town, 
upon_a turpike road; ina healthyand populous region, 
A Farm of 45 acres, situated 4 miles from town, with 40 
acres in culture, an Orchard of choice Apple and Peach 
trees, a small Frame House, a Frame Barn, a Well, several 
Springsand.asun, The land is rich, 
' Very many other FARMS and COUNTRY SEATS 
for sale, Also, several small tracts without buildings, a 
few miles.from the city, f 
Eligible HOUSES in various parts of the City, for sale. 
Citizens and Emigrants are invited to call for full informa- 
tion, which will be given gratis. If by letter, postage paid. 
Capitalists can obtain 10 per cent. interest upon. mort- 
‘gage, or the best personal security at long periods; o1 6 per 
cent at 10 days sight. ' 
Persons desirous of receiving money from England Wales, 
Ireland, Scotland, and other parts of Europe, can have the 
cash paid them in Cincinnati, as soon as the payment is ad- 
and Eastern Bills of Exchange, Gold, and Bank 
Farmers and Citizens wishing to dispose of their estates 
The views of poor Emigrants promoted without cost, 
Apply to THOMASEMERY, Estate 





not render unto God the things that are God’s, | 7” 


To Country Merchants! 

BOOK AND PAPER STORE. 
we .. Tauman & Smrra, 
Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, No. 160 Main, 
between Fourth and Fifth streets, Cincinnati. 
Have a constant supply of Books in every department 

of Literature and Science, at reduced prices. 
oe Merchants, and all others wanting BOOKS 
AND STATIONARY, at wholesal: and retail, are in- 
vited to call before purchasing elsewhere. 
School Books, in any variety and quantity, at Easfern 


1ces. 

Bibles of diflerent kinds, from large quarto to 32 mo., 
plain, and elegant. All the Biblical commentaries, in 
common use, also a common variety of Hymn Books. 
Miscellaneous Works, consisting of Travels, Histories, 
Biographies, Memoirs. 
New Publications, on every subject of. interest, regu- 
larly received, immediately after publication. 
lank Books, Slates, Slate Pencils, Copy Books, Letter, 
Wiiting and Printing Paper, and Writing Ink, Wafers, 
Sealing Wax, and every article of STATIONARY. 
Book-Binders Stock, consisting of Leathers, Boards Gold 
Leaf, and all other Binding Materials 


STEAM SCOURING AND CLOTHES-DRESSING 
EMPORIUM. 


The subscriber continues to cairy on the Steam Scour- 
ing business, at his old stand on Walnut street, between 
3rd and 4th, and respectfully returns his thanks to the cit- 
izens of Cincinnati and vicinity, fortheir former patronage, 
and hopes by strict attention to the business to merit a con- 
tinuance of their favors. His mode of renovating is upon 
the most approved plan. He assures the public that he 
will extract all kinds of Grease, Pitch, Tar, Paint, Oil &c., 
and restore the cloth to its former appearance without in- 
jury, by meansof a composition that he uses expressly for 
that purpose,—Coat collars cleaned without altering their 
shape, and lost colors restored. 
Ladies habits, table-clothes and garments of all descrip- 
tions, done at the shortest notice, and in the best possible 
style.—This he promises to perform or no pay, 
CHARLES SATCHELL. 
Cincinnati, July 26, 1837, 80—tf. 


N. B. Gentlemen’s cast-off clothing bought. 


COOPER’S WARE MANUFACTORY. 


400 Barrel and Staff Churns, 
200 Nests Tubs, 
100 dozen Wash Boards, 
1000 Wooden Bowls, 
Also— Measures, Baskets, &c. 
The Subscribers having now a good and extensive stocy 
ef the above articles of their manufacture on hand, offer to 
sll any quantity on time for good City paper. 
ALSO 








Tar, Hops, Brooms, Manilla Mats. 
100 Kegs Tar, 
30 Bales Hops, 
50 doz. Brooms, 
20 dozen Manilla Mats, superior article, with Groce- 
rise of every variety, Wholesale and Retail. 
EMERY & HOWELS. 
Main qetween 5th & 6th streets, Cincinnati. 
January 8th, 43— 


AGENTS FOR PHILANTHROPIST. 


Evwarp Wexsn, Financial Agent, O, A. S, S. 
M. R. Rosinson, is hereby duly authorized to act as 
gent for the Philanthropist and collect Pledges, and Dona- 
tions for the Ohio A. 8, Sociaty. 
Wm. Smith and Hiram Elmer are authorized to act as 
travelling agents for the Philanthropist, and are recommend- 
ed to the confidence of the public. Lecturers, employed by 
the O. A. S. S, and its auxiliaries, are also authorized to re- 
ceive subscriptions for the Philanthropist, 
OHIO, 


Daniel Osborn, Peru, Delaware co. 
Andrew Black, Vew Concord, Musk. co. 
A. A. Guthrie, Putnam. “ 
Merrick Starr, Mt. Pleasant, Jeff. co. 
Saml. Lewis, P.M., Harrisville. “ 

Rev. John Walker, Wew Athens, Harrison co. 
Jos. A. Dugdale, Cortsville, Clark co. 
Saml. G. Meek, P.M., Goshen, Cler. co. 
C. B. Huber, Williamsburg. “ 
Davis Fuller, Hartford, Trumbull co. 
Geo, Hazlip, P.M., Gustavus, . “ 

C. G. Sutliff, Vernon. 
Riverius Bidwell, Kinsman, 
Rev, Sydney S. Brown, Fowler 
“ Chester Birge, Vienna. 
John Kirk, Youngstown. 
Jas, Adair, Poland. 

Dr. C. R, Fowler, Canfield. 
Ralph Hickox, Warren. 
Chas, Clapp, Ravenna, Portage co. 

Lewis Rice, Cleveland, Cuyahoga co. 
Ezekiel Folsom, O. City. - 

Rev. John Monteith, Elyria, Lorain co. 

Thos, 8, Graham, Clear Creek, Richland co. 
A. 8, Grimes, Mans/ield. bs 

Alex, Alexander, Antrim, Guernsey co. 

John Jolliffe, Esq. Batavia, Clermont co. 

B. Reynolds, Felicity. ” 

W. G. Gage, WVeville, 
Henry Wier, Lewis P. O. Brown co. 
Simeon Bearce, M. D. Decatur, “ 

J. B. Mahan, Sardinia, 

Rev. Jesse Lockhart, Russelville, 
Hiram Burnett, Winchester, Adams co. 
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DESCRIPTIVE’ CATALOGUE 


or ? 
ANTI-SLAVER®Y Wors, 


For sale at the Anti-Slavery Depository, Cincinn ett. 
JAY’S INQUIRY: 206 pp. 12 mo. cloth. 37) 
An iniquiry into the cheracter and’ tetidency of 
rican Colonization and American Anti-Slave Fy Socicti 
William Jay, of Bedford, New York, son of the " oe By 
> ; , fe 

John Jay, first Chief Justice of the United States Thi “se 
is in two parts. The first contains Copidus extra es 
the laws, besides being the best Manual, whieh ‘is ‘i ron 
sale, exhibiting the odious and redulsive character of © = 
nization, The second part unfolds the prinéiples of a 
slavery societies, answers objections to them, and by hin, 
cal facts and unanswerable arguments, shows their edepis. 
tion to theend in view, and the glorious consequefites which 
must follow from their adoption, [; gives much useful j 
formation, respecting St. Domingo, and the workin r re ‘ 
British Emancipation Act. — 

ARCHY MOORE, price $1 25, 

The slave; or Memoirs of Archy Moore. 
Second edition, revised by the author, 

As a mere literary work, this has scarcely an e . 
English language. It is remarkadle for its porte. ” 
vividness of coloring, graphic delineations of character, ai 
the resistless force with which it finds its way to the centre 
of the reader’s heart. 

It is valuable for the broad blaze of light, which it throws 
down into every corner of the horrid caverns of slavery, 
Without seeming to be aware of their existence, the author 
exhibits and shows up, the utter em 
objection against abolitionism. 

A Baptist minister of Massachusetts, whois a native of 
Virginia, declared its decriptions to be accurate in every par- 
ticular. A gentleman who was stopping at a town in New 
Hampshire, stated in presence of a large company, that he 
had resided in every slaveholding state, in the Union, and he 
pronounced this book a perfect picture of slavery. 

CHARLES BALL. 517 pp. $1 25, 

This is a story, told by himself of a Man who lived 40 
years in Marylond, South Carolina and Georgia, as a slave, 
under various masters, and was one year in thenavy, with 
Commodore Barney, during the late war, Containing an ac- 
count of the manners and usages of theplanters and slave- 
holders of the South,a description of the condition and treat- 
ment of the slaves, with observations upon the state of mor- 
als amongst the cotton planters, and the perils and sufferings 
of a fugitive slave, who twice escaped from the cotton coun- 
try. ‘This isa work of thrilling interest, by some considered 
preferable to Archy Moore. 

Every abolitionist should zead both of the preceding works, 
if he would understand how slavery, like a heavy mill stone, 
not only crushes the man, but grinds and man gles every 
fibre of his heart, white its victim lingers out a living death, 
THOMPSON’S LECTURES AND DEBATES, 190 
pp. 12mo, cloth. 50 

Lectures of George Thompson with a full report of the 
discussion between him and Mr, Borthwick, the pro slavery 
agent. held at the royal amphitheatre, Liverpool, (Eng.) and 
which continued for six evenings with unabated interest. 
The book is enriched by an exceedingly interesting preface 
of more than 30 pages, by. Wm. L. Garrison, giving a brief 
account of Mr. ‘'hompson’s labors. The whole work gives 
us a vivid conception of the ease and completeness with 
which Mr, ‘Thompson demolished the extended rampart of 
slavery, erected with great offortby the hired champion of 
the slaveho'ders, The speech in which he cuts up coloniza- 
tion is worth the price of the book, 

GUSTAVUS VASSA, 294 pp. 12 mo. Cloth 62 1-2. 
The life of Obadah Equiano, or Gustavus Vassa, the Afri- 
can, written by himself. With two lithographic Prints. 
This is the life of a native African, of powerful intellect, 
who was ‘stolen out of his own land,’ lived as a slave in 
Pennsylvania, went several voyages to the West Indies, and 
to several ports in Europe, narrowly escaped death several 
times, and passed through a great variety of wonderful 
scenes, Which give his narrative an interest scarccly surpassed 
by Robinson Cruse. 

MRS, CHILD’S APPEAL. 
1-2 cts. 

An Appeal in favor of that class of Americans called Afri 
cans. By Mrs, Child, Author of the Mother’s Book, Fruga 
Housewife, &c. With two engravings. Second edition, re- 
vised by the author, 

This is an excellent work for those who have read little on 
the subject. Itis very valuable for its historical information, 
interesting anecdotes, calm reasoning, and vivid exhibitions 
of the pernicious effects of Slavery, the safety of immediate 
emancipation, and our duties in relation tothe subject. 
ANTI-SLAVERY RECORD, VOL. II. for 1836, 170 
pp- 12 mo. cloth, 31, 

This volume, besides its large number of anecdotes of 
American slavery,—-illustrations of the humanity of Africo 
Americans,--and very valuable articles on mobs, has one 
number devoted to extracts from official papers from (he 
West I. dies, and three numbers made up of very interesting 
answers to the following questions: ‘Could they takec are of 
themselves? ‘How can.it be done?’ ‘Does the Bible sanc- 
tionslavcry ?’? ‘The story of the Runaway, the History of the 
slave James, the Fact with a short Commentary, are worth 
more than the price of the Volume. The third volume 
which will soon be completed, is not less interesting than 
the second. 

RIGHT AND WRONG IN BOSTON, No, 2. 90 pp. 
12 mo, neatly bound incloth. 25, 

This number is enriche t with very affecting dialogues with 
females who had escaped from slavery. It commends itself to 
the heart of every mother, wife and daughter inthe land, 
Its facts are valuable its style pure, its principles important, 
its appeals touching--in short it is in all respects worthy of 
its predecessor. 


“2 eta, 
the Ame. 


Tn one voliime 


ptiness of nearly every 





216 pp. 12 mo. cloth, 37 














Rev. Dyer Burgess, West Union, “ 
Saml. C. McConnell, Wew Petersbur, 
Adam Wilson, Greenfield, Highland co. 
Joseph A. Morton, Salem Congregation “ 
Jos. F. Garretson, Malaga, Monroe co. 
L. W. Knowlton, Utica, Licking co. 
Jno, C. Eastman, Wash'ngton Ct, House. 

Dr, M. C. Williams, Camden, Preble co. 
Artemas Day, Hibbardville, Athens co, 
Hiram Cable, Amesville, Athens co. 

Dr. W. W. Bancroft, Granville, 
N,. Hays, Bainbridge, Ross co, 

Rev, Daniel Parker, Vew Richmond. 

“ David C. Eastman, Bloomingburg. 

Dr, Jos, 8. Waugh, Somersville, Butler co. 

“ Jos, Templeton, Yenia, 

Daniel B. Evans, Ripley. 
Thomas P, Park, Lewis, Brown county. 
David Powell, Steubenville, 
Geo. H. Benham, Oderiin. 
F, D. Parish, Sandusky. 
Samuel Hall, Marietta, Col. 
Nathan Nettleton, Medina, 
Thomas Heaton, Wellsville. 
Jesse Holmes, New Lisbon. 
Henry Harris, Ashtabula. 
C. R. Hamline, Hudson. 
F. F. Fenn, Tallmadge, 
O. Wetmore, Cuyahoga Falis 
Raphael Marshall, Patnesville. 
Robert Hannna, Cadiz. 
INDIANA, 
George McMillan, Logansport. 
Rev. James Worth, Springhill. 
Andrew Robison, Jr., Greensburg, 
Dr, James Ritchey, Franklin, 
James Morrow, South Hanover. 
Wm. Beard, Liberty. 
John Lincoln, Cambridge City. 
‘ ILLINOIS, 

Dr. Thomas A, Brown, Carrollion, 

J. Brown, Jerseyville, 


“ 


full of well authenticated facts and cogent arguments. 
-eleven engravings. The story of the Generous Planter, the 
statistical and other facts from the West Indies. give it a great 
value. The articles-are all short, pithy, and to the point. 


EVILS AND CURE. 20 pp. 12 mo. 4, 

The Evils of Slavery and the Cure of Slavery—the first pro- 
ved by the opinions of Southerners, themselves, the last 
shown by historical evidence. By Mrs, Child. 

This isan excellent tract for distribution. The first half 
is made up of the testimony of slaveholders, (such as Jefferson, 
Patrick Henry, Randolph, Clay, and others)to the horrors of 
slavery. Thesecond part consists of historical facts showing 
the glorious results of immediate emancipation. 

SLAVES FRIEND, VOL. I. 236 pp, small 16 mo. cloth. 
The first twelve numbers of the Slave’s Friend, bound to- 
gether. These little books are of irresistable power,— Mobs, 
political denunciations, ecclesiastical anathemas, veto mes- 
sages, and commercial interests, are powerlessto prevent them 
from fastening upon the minds and hearts of children, with 
an unyielding grasp. ‘This velume among a great variety 
of anecdotes, dialogues, &c. contains the story of Mary 
French and Susan Easton, which children always read with 
intense interest, and which they will find it hard ever to 
drive from their minds, It has 29 pictures, 


SLAVES FRIEND, VOL, II. 240 pp. small 16 mo. 
cloth. 25. 

This volume, besides its great variety of shortand exceed 
ingly interesting articles, contains an account of the formation 
of a Juvenile Anti-Slavery Society, with their Const{tu- 
tion, &c. The story of the Travelling Fireman, Little Mary, 
Jack the Preacher, Little Harriet, &c. render this volume very 
attractive, 

It has 25 superior engravings. 
published evey year. 
ANTI-SLAVERY RECORD, VOL. I. 174 pp. 12 mo, 


There will be a volume 


cloth, 31. : 


This is made up of the monthly Records, for 1835, > rn 
ith 


THE FOUNTAIN, Little Quarto plain, 19, gilt, 25. 
A collection of passages of Scripture for every day in the 


i i i , f the 
year, together with an appropriate selection from some of 
most popular writers in the English language. Compiled 
by Mrs, Child, and worthy the compiler, 


Willard Keys, Quincy. 
Elizur M. Leonard, Zi/. Miss. Institute. 
Porcius J. Leach, Vermillionville. 
Elihu Wolcott, Jacksonville, 
Rev. Robert Stewart, Canton, 
P. B. Whipple, Alion. 
Rev, James. H, Dickey, Hennepin. 
L. M, Ransom, Springfield. 
Wn. Keys, Quincy, 
Peter Vanarsdale, Carrollton. 
Rev, Romulus Barnes, Washington. 
Mr. Grosvenor, Pekin, 
Rev. Mr. Bushnell, Lisbon. 
J. M. Buchanan, Carlinville. 
Joshua Tucker, Chester, 
B. B. Hamilton, Otter Creek. 
Fred. Collins, Columbus, (Adams co.) 
Daniel Converse, Esq. Waterloo; Monroe co. 
A. B. Campbell, Galena. 
Aaron Russell, Peoria. 
Wm. Holyoke, Galesburg. 
MICHIGAN, 
Alexander McFarren, Detroit. 
Henry Disbrow, Monroe. 
Rev, John Dudley, Flint River. 
E. V. Carter, St. Clair. 
B, G, Walker, Grand Rapids. 
RHODE ISLAND, 
Josiah Cady, Providence, 
NEW. YORK. 
R, G, Williams, Vew York City. 
8. Lightbody, Utica. 


. Rev. Cc. B. McKee, Rochester. 


Aaron L, Lindsley, Troy. 
| PENNSTLVANTA, 
Rev. H, C, Howells, Pittsburgh. 
Benjamin 8, Jones, Philadelphia. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
I, Southard, Bosfon. 





and Money Agent, Fourth st., Bast of Main, 


VIGILANCE COMM TTEE. 84 pp, 8 vo. — 
The first Annual Report of the New York Committee of 
Vigilance, for the year 1837, together with important facts 
relative to their proceedings. ‘The cause that | knew not 
I searched out.—Yea, I break the jaws of the wicked, and 
plucked the spoil out of his teeth.’ ‘Go and do thou like- 
wise,’ The facts here stated, should he written with a pen o! 
iron and the point of a diamond, that the heavens may. be 
astonished,’ and the inhabitants of the land become ‘horribly 
afraid.’ 
CRANDALL’S TRIAL. 62 pp. octavo. 12 1-2. 
The Trial of Reuben Crandall, M. D. charged with pub- 
lishing seditious libels, by circulating the publications of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, Before the Circuit Court 
for the District of Columbia. held at Washington April 1836, 
occupying the Court ten days. ; } 
All those who would like to know the rapid strides which 
the genius of despotism is making over the bleeding liberties 
of the north should ponder well the disclosures of this book. 
GODWIN ON SLAVERY. 258 pp. 12 mo. cloth. “" 
Lectures on Slavery, by Rev. Benjamin Godwin, D, D. 
The writer of this is well known by his work on atheism, 
which has been very extensively and justly admired, for — 
cogent arguments, copious information, pure style and amia ; 
temper, His work on slavery is remarkabie for its clear an 
methodical arrangements, its glowing eloquence, and its aan 
dance of facts. It has been said by some who have rea c 
that it has all the enthusiasm and romance of a novel, ast 
produces the same in ense interest with a highly wroug 
work of fiction, beside having the advantage of its being ® 
description of scenes in real life, instead of beinga mere fancy 
—— that thi k is not 
imagine that this work is not wo Cire 
Fat ae yy ateot it was first published in Great Britain. 
This would be as absurd, as to reject Baxter’s Saint's mate 
or the Pilgrim’s Progress. Gold is gold though it may ‘ 
coined in a British mint. This edition contains many 
notes, ; 
The foregoing d escriptions, are copicd from the Liberator. 
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